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PEEFACE 



A nonprofit, nongovernmental agency, the National Committee 
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The views expressed in this document do not necessarily refiect 
the position and policy of the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
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FOREWORD 



The Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development is 
concerned with the improvement and expansion of correctional 
manpower.^ No one profession prepares individuals for entry into 
the correctional field. The disciplines from which correctional per- 
sonnel are drawn cannot provide enough personnel to meet the 
. needs. The correctional field itself has long been concerned with 
recruitment and training, particularly with upgrading staff vari- 
ously called custodial, security, or nonprofessional. 

This publication explores present experimentation with non- 
professional personnel in correctional institutions and in the 
community. It is further concerned with the development of new 
human service jobs which can provide new career opportunities 
for youth. The document provides guidelines for agencies inter- 
ested in such experimentation and job development. 




Bernard Bussell 
Director 

Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development 
Welfare Administration 
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INTRODUCTION 



An awareness that the country is facing serious manpower 
problems emerged in the United States in the 1960’s. Until this 
decade, the country’s natural wealth and relatively high levels of 
education made it possible for workers displaced from one form 
of employment to find jobs in another. Only during periods of 
economic depression were there serious unemployment problems, 
and even then the country could look with confidence toward a 
day when jobs would again become plentiful because of the 
expansion of existing enterprises or the creation of new ones. 
This was particularly true for unskilled or semiskilled workers, 
who expected their jobs to be either seasonal or dependent on the 
fluctuations of the business cycle. In general, the Nation felt no 
pressing need for manpower planning. 

. In recent years, however, this confidence has been undermined. 
For the first time we have seen widespread unemployment during 
economic prosperity. While some jobs have gone unfilled, they 
are relatively few in number and require training, skills, and 
education of the highest order. At lower levels of employment, 
shifting from one job to another has become increasingly difficult 
for experienced workers, and those seeking their first jobs find 
very few available. In addition, it seems that we can no longer 
expect increased investment in economic expansion to produce all 
the jobs that the population needs, since such investment is chan- 
neled increasingly into automation, and new technology and 
machines take the place of men. 

Consequently, there has been a growing concern with manpower 
prospects and increasing interest in exploring the possibilities 
of new national policies that create new jobs. Such policies require 
that the Nation make decisions about the investment of public 
funds because different public programs afford al^rnative types 
and numbers of jobs. For instance, the same number of dollars 
invested in either space exploration or urban renewal will produce 
entirely different numbers and kinds of jobs. Also, in any one 
program, it still must be determined which combination of workers, 
with which skills, will best fulfill the intent of the program. 
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Manpower Problems in Corrections 

These two issues ^job creation and more rational manpower 
utilization — coincide as soon as the expansion of human services 
is contemplated, because in that area highly trained personnel are 
in shoit supply, patterns of service are changing, and interest 
has been generated in the creation of new career lines. In cor- 
rections, perhaps more than in any other social welfare field, 
these concerns have been recognized in all their interdependence. 

Manpower in corrections has been an important issue for sev- 
eral years. After two years of planning, the major organizations 
in the corrections field agreed at a meeting at Arden House in 
June 1964 to establish a Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training. In January 1965, Representative Edith 
Green introduced legislation in Congress to assist in the funding 
of such a commission, and a parallel bill was subsequently intro- 
duced by Senator Joseph Clark. 

Even in these preliminary steps, it has been recognized that the 
manpower needs in the field depend primarily on the goals of the 
correctional process and the kinds of programs nesessary to imple- 
ment these goals. The impression is that a rehabilitative focus is, 
as yet, mainly embodied in demonstrations and, that while ongoing ■ 
services are well established in a few areas, for the most part, 
the treatment of offenders is mainly custodial. The activities of 
probation and parole departments are, by and large, an accounting 
system to insure against flagrant breaches of regulations.^ 

The manpower issues to be resolved are, however, much more 
complex than this simple statement would seem to indicate. The 
issues arise not only from changes in the concept of service, but 
also from divergent views with respect to professionalism. 

All health” andwvelfare fields are experiencing personnel short- 
ages, particularly at the level of fully credentialed professionals. 
In most of these fields, there is consensus on who these profes- 
sionals are. In the field of corrections, however, this is not true. 
The approach to shortages, therefore, frequently contemplates an 
expansion of recruiting and training facilities ^ all levels, with 
subsidiary experimentation in the redesign of functions to allow 
for the use of technical and auxiliary personnel. In hospital serv- 
ices, for example, attempts to increase the supply of physicians and 
registered nurses have been accompanied by the addition of 
X-ray technicians, nurses’ aides, and administrative and clerical 
personnel. 



Cf. Speech of Hon. Edith Green in the House of Representatives, Con- 
gressional Record, January 11, 1965. 
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In corrections, staffing patterns in most localities are less ad- 
vanced. The need, to upgrade standards has been expressed in 
general terms as the need to professionalize the various services. 
Advocates of professionalization have been motivated by their 
desire .to improve the quality of administration and treatment, 
to provide job tenure and improve working conditions of existing 
personnel, and to raise public esteem for the corrections field.^ 
These aims reflect an occupational structure that traditionally has 
been heavily nonprofessional, a fact that also accounts for a 
concurrent emphasis on inservice training. 

Which combination of professionals is optimal remains an un- 
decided point. The debate, particularly in probation, often appears 
to center Ground social workers, but a more accurate statement 
would probably discriminate between social work as the profession 
of choice and the acceptance of the social-work outlook for the 
field as a whole. Social work is seen as the most representative 
expression of an emphasis on rehabilitation and, therefore, it 
becomes roughly equivalent to an ideology for those in the field 
who seek to raise standards. It is a broader concept than, for 
example, insistence on hiring Masters of Social Work as probation 
officers. 

Defining who is a professional is complicated by the emergence 
of corrections as a separate specialty. Several universities now 
offer one-year graduate programs, usually in the department of 
sociology. The curriculum leans heavily on . social-work practice, 
but also includes course work in legal and administrative pro- 
cedures. Designation as a professional is also accorded to proba- 
tion and parole officers who hold only • bachelor’s degrees, even 
though the advocates of graduate social work consider them non- 
professionals. In addition to social workers, there are other 
professionals traditionally associated with the field, such as law- 
yers, teachers, counselors, psychologists, and public administrators. 
Fully credentialed personnel in these specialties are not orily in 
short supply, but are also difficult to recruit for correctional 
services. 

In 1962, only 54,000 individuals prepared for elementary school 
teaching, whereas the number needed to maintain current stand- 
ards was more than twice that. The Vocational Eehabilita- 
tion Administration has estimated that at least 2 million persons 
need rehabilitation counseling now and that an average of about 
600 new rehabilitation counselors will be needed annually during 
the rest of the 1960 decade, to say nothing of school and vocational 
counselors. This annual demand exceeds considerably the supply 

* Elmer H. Johnson, “The Professional in Corrections: Status and Pros- 
pects,” Social Forces 40 (December 1961), pp. 168-176. 
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being trained and entering the field. One of the worst situations 
is in social work, where the Council on Social Work Education 
estimated 10,000 vacancies in 1963. Agencies estimate require- 
ments of more than 15,000 trained workers annually during the 
rest of the decade. Up to 1962, however, fewer than 2,500 persons 
were being graduated yearly from schools of social work.^ 

Even a cursory look at the manpower situation in corrections, 
then, quickly leads to the conclusion that the important question 
is ho%o to make the most effective me of the available manpower 
supply, while at the same time developing new career lines for 
less educated and untrained workers who are in need of employ- 
ment. The latter group requires not only special training, but 
also the supervision of the appropriate professionals. 

As the population continues to increase, one can anticipate 
growth in the numbers of delinquents and criminals, with concomi- 
tant expansion of the need for personnel to deal with the problem. 
Meanwhile, the shift from a punitive to a rehabilitative focus is 
providing the occasion for broad review of occupational classifi- 
cations. And this, in turn, creates the possibility of expanding 
employment opportunity for the unskilled unemployed. 

The concept that the “products of a social problem’’ can make 
a special contribution in coping with the problem is itself a 
special contribution from the field of corrections.'* This concept 
has developed to the point of requiring in the administration of 
the Economic Opportunity Act, as a way of carrying out the 
mandate of the act, the “maximum feasible participation of resi- 
dents of the areas and members of the groups being served.” ® 

Description of the Study 

The present study, based on a six-month investigation, is di- 
rected to all the concerns outlined above, but its point of departure 
stems naturally from the manpower emphasis of the National 
Committee on Employment of Youth. Although the jobs that 
might be created as a result of reevaluating functions and roles 
and expanding services would probably not be youth jobs, they 

•These estimates are contained in U.S. Department of Labor, 1963-64 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

•In July 1963, with experimentation flourishing, the Natiorxal Institute of 
Mental Health sponsored a conference in cooperation with the Youth Studies 
Center, University of Southern California, and the California State Depart- 
ments of Corrections, Youth Authority, and Mental Hygiene. The conference, 

' “Experiment in Culture Expansion,”- was a landmark in the development of 
this notion, as well as functioning to bring together many of the interests 
described above. 

®See Sanford Kravitz, Statement before the Sub-Committee on Employ- 
ment and Manpower^ Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, on S.1807, 
“The Correctional Eehabilitation Study Act of 1966,” May 27, 1965. 
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still represent the possibility of new career lines toward which 
youth might be directed. The focus of this study, therefore, is an 
attempt to match roles with a range of individuals from the high 
school dropout to the college dropout, with particular emphasis 
on the indigenous leader, the ex-oifender, and the offender himself. 
However “professional” is defined, the consensus is that these 
people constitute the “nonprofessionals” for whom the new careers 
are designed. 

New career lines can result from several approaches: 

1. The tasks now being performed by professionals can be 
broken up and the jobs redesigned to create viable func- 
tions for nonprofessionals. 

2. Those who have been traditionally employed as nonpro- 
fessionals can, with appropriate inservice training, be 
upgraded to semiprofessionals and provided with career 
steps and training leading to professional accreditation. 

3. Jobs can be developed that will provide services not being 
rendered which nonprofessionals can perform suitably. 

4. Offenders and ex-offenders can be employed not only in 
the ways mentioned above, but also as participants in their 
own rehabilitative process. 

Each of these approaches will be examined in detail in the body 
of this report. Together, they provide many possibilities for ex- 
perimentation in manpower utilization. 

Although the correctional field increasingly is being viewed as 
encompassing all agencies involved in the treatment and control 
of crime and delinquency, because of the need to limit the scope 
of this examination, “corrections” was restricted to those agencies 
traditionally included in the field— those established to rehabilitate 
the adjudicated offenders. Many of the roles and services de- 
scribed, however, can apply to the broader range of agencies. 

In the first phase of the investigation, the authors reviewed 
literature and interviewed nationally known authorities — ^from 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, the Joint Com- 
mission on Correctional Manpower and Training, the Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, the Children’s 
Bureau, the Federal Bureau of Prisons, among others — on current 
innovations in corrections, particularly with respect to the use of 
nonprofessionals. 

As a second phase, staff compiled material on projects of special 
interest and undertook a series of field trips to places where con- 
siderable experimentation is going on — including Alabama; Cali- 
fornia; New York; Washington, D.C.; Maryland; Illinois; North 
Carolina; Michigan ; New Jersey; and Minnesota. Interviews were 
conducted with administrators from State correctional agencies, 
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with university faculty members, with administrators of local 
youth-serving agencies, and with probation and parole depart- 
ments. Visits were made to individual agencies and institutions to 
observe special projects in operation at a variety of correctional 
institutions, halfway houses, community treatment facilities, and 
probation and parole departments. Staif at all levels were inter- 
viewed, as well as the oifenders themselves. 

Examination of ongoing projects was supplemented by review 
of major theoretical writings in the field and interviews with a 
number of leading behavioral scientists and criminologists. Besides 
developing background knowledge on advances in corrections, staff 
examined publications and conducted some follow-up interviews 
on recent experiments in using nonprofessionals in human services. 

This report seeks to combine an investigation of new develop- 
ments in corrections with recent findings regarding manpower 
utilization. Manpower innovations are discussed in terms of three 
major settings — institutions, probation and parole services, and 
new forms of community treatment. A concluding chapter recom- 
mends guidelines for introducing nonprofessional personnel into 
these settings, together with models for experimentation. 

In reviewing recent innovations and suggesting experimental 
models, the findings of this study should in no way be interpreted 
as a critique of current approaches or an attempt, to evaluate 
treatment methods. Manpower recommendations are built around 
what seem to be the new directions in the field as defined by cor- 
rectional experts. Whether these will be fruitful in the long run, 
whether they will affect crime rates and recidivism, are issues 
that correctional experts will have to explore, and evaluate for 
themselves. 
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Introduction 

Correctional institutions in the United States comprise a large 
complex of staif, inmates, and facilities. No accurate count exists, 
however, of the number of institutions or the size of the institu- 
tional population. In addition, there are definitional problems that 
hinder attempts at precise measurement, e.g., do we include jails 
and private treatment centers among correctional institutions? 
According to statistics pulDlished by the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
in 1962, there were 229,484 inmates and 45,325 people employed 
in federally and State-operated institutions.^ One expert has esti- 
mated that, if the various institutions run by county, religious, 
and private philanthropic organizations were added, the number 
would probably double.^ 

What of the caliber of people manning these institutions? The 
largest category of personnel within the system is employed in 
“Custodial Operation” — correctional officers in adult institutions, 
cottage parents in- juvenile institutions.® Although the nomencla- 
ture may differ from State to State — a “correctional officer” may 
run the gamut from prison guard to group supervisor — ^the opinion 
of experts interviewed in this study is that the average correctional 
officer is undereducated, undertrained, and unversed in the goals 
of corrections. If we add those people employed as maintenance 
men or as supervisors of inmate work crews in adult institutions, 
the picture that emerges is of a nonprofessional system, manned 
largely by people untutored in correctional methods and objectives. 

Many States set no educational requirements for nonprofessional 
personnel, and, while formal education need not be the criterion of 

^ Federal Bureau of Prisons, “National Prisoner Statistics,” Personnel, 
No. 35 (October 1964). 

® Unless otherwise indicated, all information comes from personal inter- 
views. 

'According to statistics published by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, ap- 
proximately 65 percent of institutional staff are employed in “Custodial 
Operation.” 
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4.ompetence, the frequent pattern of long hours for low pay< at 
what may be an unrewarding job and in a confined setting is not 
conducive to attracting or keeping ‘‘good people,” however “good” 
is defined. As a former caseworker at a training school for girls 
observed : “Homosexuality, alcoholism, and severe emotional dis- 
turbance — hysteria, temper tantrums, and fighting — are more 
common among cottage parents than among residents.” The 
fact is that institutions employ principally undereducated people 
from nearby rural communities who may have no conception of 
the urban experience and problems characteristic of offenders. 

Reinforcing the nonprofessional character of adult institutions 
is the use of inmate labor. Inmates are employed not only in 
prison industries and in caretaking duties but also in skilled and 
semiprofessional positions, primarily as clerks and teachers. Al- 
though it can be argued that with so large and varied an inmate 
population there may be some with the requisite skills and training 
to fill these higher level jobs, competence is not the deciding factor 
in many cases. For example, in an article in the New York Times 
McLgo/Zine, an anthropologist who served a term at a Federal cor- 
rectional institution had this to say about inmate assignments; 
..... the Classification Committee ... is supposed to assign 
living quarters and jobs according to the prisoner’s social and 
economic needs, his talents and interests. In reality, the Com- 
mittee considers simply the current manpower shortage in a 
particular department, and how much hardship the prisoner 
deserves in view of his attitude toward authority. Accord- 
ingly, aged Dr. S., in the terminal stage of a chronic disease, 
was assigned to sorting dirty socks in the laundry. Little 
Joe, an expert in passing checks and a drug addict, was given 
a job in the hospital. The professor applied his educational 
experience in the kitchen, while former bookmakers worked 
in the library in the Department of Education.® 

A small cadre of professional social workers, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, physicians, and teachers is intended as the primary re- 
habilitative agent within the system, but generally they are con- 
centrated within certain types of institutions— those for juveniles, 

‘In California, correctional officers earn from $5,028 to $8,196 (National 
Prisoner Statistics, op. dt.). However, California sets a high school diploma 
as a minimum requirement. In contrast. West Virginia offers its correctional 
officers a salary ranging from $2,040 to $3,480 which, according to the Federal 
Government would put them at the “poverty level.” As an official in the State 
correctional system stated, “There are no established qualifications for cor- 
rectional officers at the present time. Jobs go to those persons with the strong- 
est political pull.” 

“ M. Arc, “The Prison ‘Culture’— from the Inside,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, February 1965, p. 52. 
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who are considered more amenable to change — and in certain parts 
of the country. A 1959 survey of professionals in the prison sys- 
tem, for example, found that out of approximately 2,000 “per- 
sonality-oriented professionals” in all of the State prison systems 
included in the data, 49.2 percent were in six States— California, 
New York, Wisconsin, Maryland, Massachusetts, and New Jersey 
—although the inmate population in these States was only 25.8 
percent of the total.® 

The difficulty in attracting professionals to correctional institu- 
tions is only in part attributable to the nationwide shortage of 
trained personnel. All the features that repel the nonprofessional 
from working in a correctional institution apply even more to the 
professional.’’' 

In addition to low salaries and generally poor working conditions, 
a more important deterrent from the professional’s standpoint is 
the lack of professionalization. With little or no supervision or op- 
portunity to share ideas with colleagues, the professional in the 
average correctional institution has scant opportunity to advance 
his professional knowledge. He finds his impact on policy-making 
limited; he feels and is, in fact, isolated from the mainstream of 
the institution. 

The psychological and administrative prerequisites for pro- 
fessionalized treatment have not emerged in most prison sys- 
tems to give the professional a clear role and function within 
the formal organization. The treatment professional is usually 
‘tacked’ on to a social system which evolved in an era of puni- 
tive ideology and which gives priority to custodial and indus- 
trial interests. It is regarded as a frill when it conflicts with 
or requires modification of custodial and industrial objectives. 
Furthermore, the treatment is relegated to the periphery of 
prison life.® 

Under such conditions, it is not surprising that as one official 
observed, the professional staff “is characterized by low compe- 
tence and high turnover.” 

There are exceptions to this poor manpower picture. Private 
institutions serving juveniles are a case in point. At Hawthorne 

•Elmer H. Johnson, “The Professional in Corrections: Status and Pros- 
pects,” loc. cit. 

’In the New York City Department of Corrections, for example, correc- 
tional officers can earn as much as $9,000 a year because they constitute an 
organized power block. A Ph.D. psychologist, on the other hand, usually 
earns no more than $7,500 because generally there is no more than one per 
institution within the system. 

‘Elmer H. Johnson, “The Professional in Corrections: Status and Pros- 
pects,” loc. dt., p. 172. 
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Cedar Knolls and Children’s Village, two residential treatment 
centers for disturbed delinquents in New York State, the ratio of 
staff to residents is one-to-one, excluding volunteers, who are even 
more numerous than staff. Institutions operated by probation de- 
partments in Los Angeles and Minneapolis, for example, set the 
same standards for their cottage parents or group supervisors as 
for probation officers (B.A. a minimum requirement). And the 
Federal system, in recent years, has done much to upgrade stand- 
ards and working conditions.® 

Yet the picture as a whole in State- and locally maintained insti- 
tutions is bleak. Rehabilitation and corrections have been super- 
imposed on a system which is simply a more humane heir to the 
ancient tradition of punishing the offender. Custody is still the 
watchword. While correctional administrators may be genuinely 
concerned with treatment, the line officer who carries out policy 
and the legislator who controls it may not be. When the New York 
City Department of Corrections, for example, requested funds to 
employ a psychiatrist, they were informed by one member of the 
Bureau of the Budget that, if his son or nephew could not afford 
to see a psychiatrist, he could see no reason why offenders should 
be given this “luxury.” 

Legislators and administrators may argue that they are seeking 
nonprofessionals because of their “natural” ability to relate to 
the offender. They may argue that they employ inmates to improve 
their work skills, habits and attitudes and to overcome the debili- 
tating effects of idleness but, in reality, expediency and cost, not 
rehabilitation, seem to constitute the cornerstones of policy. 

Methods of Upgrading the Nonprofessional 

Concern with the quality of manpower in correctional institu- 
tions has increased over the past decade and a half. Although 
some attention is being given to increasing the number of profes- 
sionals and raising educational requirements, the major thrust in 
institutional manpower has been toward upgrading the traditional 
nonprofessional and involving him in the rehabilitative process. 
In part, this is the result of the realization that professionally 
trained people will continue in too short supply to fill all the needs 
for “treatment” services, but it also reflects a growing belief that 
the nonprofessional has a vital role to play in the institution’s ef- 
forts to resocialize the offender. 

Research has provided the theoretical underpinnings to this 

•Federal Bureau of Prisons statistics reveal that for all classifications 
of personnel, the median Federal salary is almost 10 percent higher than the 
median salary in State institutions. The ratio of staff to prisoners under the 
Federal system is 1:4.4; under the State system, 1:4.9. 
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movement. Starting in 1947 and continuing into the 1950’s a 
series of “impact” studies of correctional institutions was under- 

a en under the direction of Professor Walter Reckless at Ohio 
State University.io In 1958, Professor Daniel Glaser, chairman 
of the Sociology Department at the University of Illinois, was 
wmmissioned to conduct an investigation, supported by the Ford 
Foundation, of the effectiveness of the Federal correctional sys- 
tem. The results were published in 1964 in a 600-page volume.^i 

These studies reached the same conclusion: the impact of 
the nonprofessipnal on the inmate is greater than that of the pro- 
fessional. Reckless found that custodial officers and work super- 
visors w^e most often credited as having been of help to inmates. 
In GlaseFs study, work supervisors were cited with greatest fre- 
quency as the most-liked staff members, but custodial officers were 
mentioned more than any other category of personnel when the 

inmate was asked to name the staff member whom he most liked 
or disliked. 

These findings not only indicated that in the nonprofessional the 
institution has a valuable resource that should be developed, but 
suggested the personal qualities and the type of role that would 
make uhe nonprofessional most influential. 

Research on the social structure of the institution also has had 
a powerful impact.^^ The picture of institutional life has been por- 
trayed by behavioral scientists as a two-caste system with an in- 
mate “subculture” on the one hand and a ruling staff on the other, 
both reinforcing the authoritarian structure and mutually adjusted 
so as to support rather than counter criminal behavior. Action- 
research projects, such as the Pilot Intensive Counseling Organiza- 
tion (PICO) at the Deuel Vocational Institution in Tracy Cali- 
fornia, h ave supported these findings.^^ An effort is now’ being 



Walter C. 

Reckless, The Impact of Correctional Programmes on Inmates,” British 
Journal of Delinquency, Vol. 6, No. 2 (September 1966), pp. 138-147 

of a Prison and Parole System, Kansas 
City, Mo.: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1964. -t^ansas 

“For example, B. R. Cressey, ed.. The Prison, New York: Rhinehart and 
Winston, 1961; Imng D. Grossman, Asylums, New York: Doubleday, 1961* 
Lloyd E. Ohhn, Sociology in the Field of Corrections, New York- RusLl 
Sage Foundation, 1966; Richard A. Cloward, et al., ^eoretica^^^^^ 

New York: Social Scioaec 

for -the Study of Crime and Delinquency in Sacramento, the PICO project 
during its first phase, tested the effectiveness of intensive casework and g^oup 
therapy on a small sample of offenders. The results indicated to the resSrch 
team that factors associated with the totality of institutional life would tend 
vitiate any of the possible positive effects of treatment. See Elliot Studt, 
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made at Tracy and other places to experiment with new forms of 
institutional organization and methods of treatment, aimed at 
reducing the negative effects of institutionalization by developing a 
community in which inmates and staff are drawn closer together, 
both working in support of, rather than in opposition to, the pur- 
ported objectives of corrections. Not only does this require a trans- 
formation of the inmate culture, but also of the staff’s, to achieve 
a unanimity of approach and concept contrary to the prevalent 
dichotomy between custody and treatment that enables inmates to 
manipulate one staff' member against another. 

Coupled with the recent interest in developing the potential of 
the undereducated, the underemployed, the ex-offender, the in- 
digenous leader, corrections has been given ample reason to up- 
grade its nonprofessional. 

Formal Training 

One way corrections is attempting to narrow the gap between 
the professional and the nonprofessional is through formal train- 
ing programs. These are designed to give the nonprofessional some 
understanding of the causation of crime and delinquency, the 
behavior of offenders, and of the professional view of the goals 
and approaches in corrections. Inservice training or outside insti- 
tutes, conducted by the individual institution or, more usually, 
by the State correctional agency, are the most common forms of 
training. Sometimes an outside training group — a community 
welfare organization or a university-based training center — may 
be utilized. 

Programs in Minnesota furnish a good example of the range of 
these training devices. Here, the State Department of Corrections 
is taking the lead, but with the assistance and cooperation of the 
University of Minnesota’s Training Center for Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Control. 

The Department, for a long time, has offered short-term, in- 
service training courses for correctional officers. Until recently, 
these consisted of brief orientation sessions for newly appointed 
officers on custody and security measures, followed by some addi- 
tional training in defense tactics and in the articulation of insti- 
tutional programs. There also was some advanced training for 
established workers to acquaint them with new procedures. In 
1961, however, the Department realized that it had made only 
a bow toward training and began an experimental, inservice pro- 
gram at the reformatory based on the existing services of the 
institution. 



“Individualized Treatment in a Staff-Inmate Community,” Deuel Vocational 
Institution, September 1960, mimeographed. 



The most important ^pect of this program is that it includes 
a cross-section of personnel who meet together in small groups. 
The training is focused on* changing the attitudes of staff toward 
the inmates and toward each other. There are 12 meetings of two 
hours each for 24 weeks. The program has been going on for the 
last three years and has been well received by correctional officers. 

Because^ the Department has found it impossible to deal ade- 
quately with the entire institutional training needs, in 1963 it 
enlisted the aid of the University’s Training Center.. The Center 
developed and conducted one-week institutes for a cross-section of 
custodial personnel from the State prison, the workhouse, the 
Federal^ prison, and the reformatory. Six were selected from each 
institution to establish a core of trained people. Two institutes 
are held annually, with a new group in each. The training is 
geared to provide the background knowledge to enable correctional 
officers to function as counselors rather than as mere custodians. 
The focus is on personality development and the treatment ap- 
proach. Correctional officers have responded to this training 
better than the Department anticipated. 

The University is cooperating with the Department on still 
another level. In 1965, it offered “a training program on basic 
knowledge of delinquency” for the staff of Minnesota’s boys’ 
training school in Red Wing. The sessions were held at the insti- 
tution. The director of the Training Center indicated that this 

new practice of extension training may be applied to other insti- 
tutions in the future. 

Besides these joint activities, the Training Center conducts other 
programs for correctional officers. Each year, it offers two eight- 
day orientation institutes, for new workers in the field. The plan- 
ning, operating, financing, and evaluating of these institutes are 
carried out in cooperation with the municipal, county, and State 
agencies served by this program. In addition, the University 
offers summer institutes aimed at developing a treatment-oriented 
approach on the part of a variety of practitioners in the broad cor- 
rectional field. While these are directed primarily toward people 
classified as professionals, some nonprofessionals, particularly 
from other States, have participated. 

Correctional leadership in Minnesota is aware that they are 
waging a difficult fight to break down the barriers between custody 
and treatment because of the lack of the kind of strong institutional 
support that exists in such States as California. Yet they feel that 



University of Minnesota, “Training Center for Delinquency Prevention 
and Control, Report on the First Year of Operations,” p. 4 (mimeographed). 

The description of the Training Center's activities is derived from this 
material. 
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through training programs they can and, in fact, have made in- 
roads in reshaping the outlook of the correctional institution and 
the role of the correctional officer. 

New Forms of Recruitment 

Another innovation aimed at making the nonprofessional more 
effective is the recent attempt to recruit correctional officers and 
others from the same milieu as the offenders. These recruitment 
efforts are concentrated on the young adult in urban slums and 
on the ex-offender — an outgrowth of the move to use the social 
product of the problem in his own behalf. 

So far, there has been more “interest expressed” than “action 
taken,” but new developments in antipoverty programs suggest a 
trend in this direction. For example, a staff member of the Office 
of Automation, Manpower, and Training, together with representa- 
tives from other Federal agencies, is developing a proposal to train 
unemployed youth as aides in correctional agencies, but it is still 
in the planning stage. From current practice, only two examples 
can be cited — one, also a proposal incorporated into an antipoverty 
program ; the other, part of a broader intent to utilize the potential 
of the ex-offender. 

The New York State Division for Youth has been experimenting 
with employing its rehabilitated “graduates” within its own 
agency. In 1964, eight were selected to participate in a summer 
program conducted by Yeshiva University to train disadvantaged 
youth and a few college undergraduates to become youth workers. 

The eight were selected on the basis of their institutional adjust- 
ment and their behavior in the community since leaving the insti- 
tution. (They had to be out and gainfully employed for at least 
a year.) The summer training program consisted of formal lec- 
tures, informal discussions, and on-the-job training in local youth- 
serving agencies. 

Upon completion of this program, two of these eight “graduates” 
were chosen to be Youth Division aides ; most of the others were 
placed on jobs with social agencies. Judging by the characteristics 
of the two aides selected, qualities of intelligence, articulateness 
(being able to talk the language of the streets as well as the lan- 
guage of the professionals), sociability, and ease in relating to the 
boys and commanding their respect must have weighed heavily 
in the choice. 

The two aides have continued their training on the job in rotat- 
ing assignments under professional supervision. They have worked 
as aftercare aides, as interviewers in a follow-up research pro- 
gram,i® as the equivalent of cottage parent aides (group coun- 

“ These aspects of the program are described in the chupter on community a, 

treatment. 
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selors) in a community residence, and in one of the Division’s rural 
facilities.^® In this latter capacit}’, they supervised the daily 
routine — ^waking boys in the morning, overseeing housekeeping 
chores, supervising work in a local hospital, and assuming some 
responsibility for keeping the boys occupied and orderly in their 
living units. They also aided in the group counseling process and, 
in general, were expected to provide a model for the boys to 
follow: “If they can make it, so can we.” 

Staff supervising the aides feel they have performed well and 
the aides, in turn, have responded favorably to the program. Initi- 
, ally, however, they faced resistance from other staff members, who 
resented their presence and continued to treat them as proba- 
tioners. Once the aides proved they could be of use to staff, they 
gradually were accepted. Their supervisors feel this initial resist- 
ance might have been avoided if more staff had been involved in 
the planning of this new venture and if all staff had been given 
some orientation before the aides were employed. In addition, 
if the aide roles were clearly delineated, professionals would not 
feel their status was being threatened, nor would the nonprofes- 
sionals overstep their competence. 

The role of aides, however, is still evolving; no job descriptions 
as yet have been prepared. Of all the tasks they were assigned, 
the boys themselves prefer their roles as “group counselors” be- 
cause the functions are more clearly defined. 

At this point, the aides are being paid (approximately $40 a 
week) from special funds allotted for temporary help. The Division 
is requesting that a regular civil service career line be established 
in the budget to create an aide position for its graduates in each 
of its facilities. The Division v/ould then use these positions as 
training assignments or entry jobs for approximately three young 
men each year. 

The Division staff feels that ex-offenders can perform valuable 
roles as “human services” workers. While they think that ex- 
offenders might provide a potential source for professional re- 
cruitment, they are mainly interested in using them to improve 
the Division’s service. As one of the aides commented: “I’d like 
to feel that what I’ve been doing is an honorable job in itself. If 
a kid is constantly pressured to go back to school to become a 
professional, he may resent the whole business. He should be 
made to feel that the choice is his, and even if he doesn’t go back 
to school, he can still perform a useful role.” 

So far, the two boys are uncommitted about their future with 
the New York State Division for Youth, but both think they will 

“ In line with the Division’s policy, neither of them had “graduated” from 
this particular institution. 
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probably work with some allied agency. One has expressed an 
interest in becoming a police officer; the other has enrolled in a 
community college and will make more definite plans about a 
career after he has broadened bis exposure to education. 

California is interested in following New York’s lead but its 
plans are not restricted to its ex-offender population. The Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority developed a proposal, calling for the 
recruitment of “indigenous leaders,” to be trained for positions as 
Group Supervisor Aides (the equivalent of aides to correctional 
officers) in one of its institutions, the Nelles School.^^ jf adopted, 
the program will be conducted in cooperation with Los Angeles’ 
antipoverty organization, the Youth Opportunities Board (YOB). 

Recruitment will be handled by the YOB, which will select the 
trainees from among its target population — unemployed, out-of- 
school youth between the ages of 18 and 20, of average intelligence, 
able to read and write, and in good health. Some may be former or 
current Youth Authority parolees. 

The California Youth Authority will be responsible for the 
training and employment of these new recruits. Training will be 
largely on-the-job, with the aides assisting the group supervisors 
in their counseling and supervisory functions of overseeing the 
boys’ daily routine in the living unit. 

^ The chief purpose of the aide, as the Youth Authority sees it, 
“is to bridge the gap between staff and the ward (or inmate) 
culture.” 

The Group Supervisor Aide by background and life experiences 
should be able to understand and effectively communicate with 
wards with a significant lessening of the barriers which exist 
between adult staff and wards. At the same time it is expected 
that as a result of the Group Supervisor Aide’s training and 
subsequent experience he will also identify with staff and in 
time learn to interpret adult and societal values to socially 
deviant wards.^^ 

Besides learning by doing, the aides would be receiving other 
kinds of training. In addition to on-the-spot instruction by staff, 
they would be brought together for group meetings to discuss 

” This description is taken from a dittoed statement, entitled “Proposal,” 
prepared by staff of the California Youth Authority, and from interviews 
with California corrections officials. The proposal was designed to be funded 
under Title I, Part B, of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

“ This institution also would be the testing ground for a proposed training 
program for “institutional helpers,” who would be assigned routine tasks 
in “food preparation” and “institutional maintenance.” A “Proposal” to this 
end has been drafted for funding under Title V of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 

“ California Youth Authority, “Proposal,” he. cit, p. 3. 
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’problems that may have arisen. Also, formal instruction is con- 
templated on two levels: (1) high-school-equivalency training (a 
high school diploma is a requirement for Group Supervisors), and 
(2) an elementary course in the theory, methods, and objectives of 
corrections. 

The Group Supervisor Aide would be a non-civil service position. 
The hope is that as a result of training the aides eventually will 
qualify for positions as Group Supervisors or for similar jobs in 
related agencies. 

This proposal has been hanging fire for some time, largely be- 
cause of administrative complications in working out the details, 
particularly the financial arrangements, between the two spon- 
soring organizations and the Office of Economic Opportunity. The 
corrections agency is optimistic that the proposal will be imple- 
mented in the near future and hopes that this practice of recruit- 
ing nonprofessionals from the ranks of the potential and actual 
offender population will be embodied in the system. 

The Team Approach 

A more common method of upgrading nonprofessional manpower 
is through staff reorganization. Increasingly, institutions for 
juvenile offenders are developing a pattern whereby social workers 
are used to supervise and train cottage parents. In this way, the 
professional becomes primarily responsible for staff development, 
while the nonprofessional becomes the general “human services” 
worker. 

The staff organization of the Wisconsin School for Girls illu- 
strates this pattern.^® Each living unit has a council consisting 
of the social worker as chairman, the guidance teacher, and 
cottage personnel (nonprofessionals). The council is responsible 
for setting cottage policies, procedures, and the overall treatment 
of the individual girls. 

This “team approach” is also used in the diagnostic process. A 
special council is assigned to the orientation cottage, composed 
of the intake social worker as chairman, the director of education, 
the chief psychologist, the chaplain, plus cottage personnel. 

This structure, which gives the social worker ultimate respon- 
sibility for the “cottage life” program, was developed to : 

This description is taken from A Handbook for Youth Counselors^ pre- 
pared and published by the Wisconsin School for Girls in Oregon, Wisconsin, 
an institution of the State’s Division of Corrections, Department of Public 
Welfare. The staff organization at the Wisconsin School, however, is funda- 
mentally the same as the structure established at some of the training schools 
visited by the authors, and the former head of the Wisconsin School is now 
director of one of these institutions. 
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— integrate the various disciplines and bring about maximum 
treatment impact on the individual girl ; 

— ^facilitate communications and understanding among all 
staff; 

— limit girls’ ability to manipulate staff ; and 
— ^minimize conflicts and present a united front to the girls 

The administration feels this team approach is preferable to 
formal courses for nonclinical staff because, since the roles are 
not clearly defined, it is difficult to know what form training 
should take. By working closely together, the professional and the 
nonprofessional can determine the boundaries of their separate 
roles and the knowledge that needs to be acquired. 

We should not ask the Cottage Counselor (the equivalent of 
cottage parent) to become a caseworker or psychologist. We 
do not propose that she should master the bodies of knowledge 
which are necessary to function as a caseworker or psycholo- 
gist. We are asking that she share with other staff a profes- 
sional orientation for the task at hand .... Actually, both the 
clinician and the counselor would do their respective jobs 
better if they understood more about each other's job and the 
kinds of knowledge each of them develops and uses. The 
clinician should be let in on the experienced knowledge of the 
counselor and the counselor would be less fru'strated if she 
were helped to formulate what she knows from experience in 
the light of the clinician’s knowledge.^2 

Administrators feel that, with the social worker on the spot in 
the cottages, there is daily staff development of cottage parents. 
Issues that arise in the handling of youngsters can be ironed out 
immediately, with less likelihood that cottage parents will punish 
a child unduly or cast the social worker in the role of disciplinarian. 
Since cottage parents, because of their limited formal education, 
are unused to thinking in abstractions, the discussion of incidents 
as they arise on a day-by-day basis is considered a better learning 
experience than formal training. 

Professionals seem to feel that the team approach has helped 
to break down the barriers between treatment and custodial person- 
nel. They also suggest that still other measures should be taken 
to upgrade the cottage parent so that he can function on a truly 
semiprofessional level. Teachers and principals see the need for 
raising educational requirements because the cottage parent, in 
his role as counselor, is expected to help youngsters with their 
school work. Psychologists see the need for expanding the team to 

Wisconsin School for Girls, op. cifc, p. 7. 

** J6i(? J.pp. 8-9. 
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include people from their ow discipline. And most appear to 
agree that some formal training is needed. This might eliminate 
the problem noted by one cottage parent who said, “I have no 
idea of what goes on in the institution, outside of my own cottage” 
—i.e., no idea of the nature or quality of the clinical and educational 
services offered. 

Perhaps the most significant advances in the team approach are 
occurring in Federal institutions. In the current decade, the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons has adopted as a major policy direction 
the upgrading of the correctional officer and the development of the 
team approach. At the Federal Correctional Institution in Engle- 
wood, Colorado, correctional officers from all Federal institutions 
are being trained in the team approach. At the National Training 
School, the Federal institution for delinquents, an extensive demon- 
stration project is underway to redesign the role of the correctional 
officer. 23 And in Federal prisons for young and adult offenders, 
“classification teams” are being instituted. 

The team concept in classification is not a new development.2'‘ 
What is new is the attempt to involve the people who must carry 
out the treatment plan— line personnel including custodial staff- 
in the decision-making. 

The move to extend this innovation to all Federal institutions is 
based largely on a system of staff organization developed in the 
fall of 1961 at El Reno, a Federal prison for youthful offenders.25 
The El Reno plan was developed by the newly appointed warden 
(now Assistant Director of the Bureau of Prisons), based on his 
experience at the Federal Youth Correctional Institution at Ash- 
land whe re, under his administration, classification subcommittees 

“ This project is described in a subsequent section of this chanter, nn. 29 ff. 




Ihe description of the El Reno nrofirram is dpvivp/i 
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were established.^® At El Reno, the question was how to institute 
a similar system adapted to the needs of a much larger institution. 

The key measures he proposed called for (1) combining the two 
positions of associate warden for treatment and for custody into 
one position, and (2) decentralizing treatment management by 
establishing ^^classification teams,” composed primarily of line 
personnel. These were to serve the following objectives ; 

1. To reduce social distance and other obstacles to communi- 
cation among personnel dealing directly with inmates or 
charged with evaluating and making decisions concerning 
them. 

2. To facilitate the emergence of greater consistency in con- 
cepts personnel have concerning inmate needs and po- 
tentials. 

3. To make it possible for “treatment management” to pene- 
trate farther into the daily lives of all inmates — that is, 
to extend the staff’s ability to know about, understand, 
and influence what happens to individuals as they go 
through their periods of confinement here. 

4. To encourage upper management personnel to place more 
stress on their responsibilities for evaluating and plan- 
ning in the area of treatment. 

5. To enhance opportunities of operating personnel and line 
supervisors to grow professionally through giving them 
increased responsibility for treatment management, ac- 
companied by guidance and training to enable them to rise 
to new demands. 

6. Through these "ains to bring about greater positive force 
and consistency in the impact of institutional happenings 
and relationships on the individual inmate.^^ 

These proposals were instituted over a period of time to test 
them and to train and orient staff. Before the actual program was 
implemented in October of 1961, a seven-week summer workshop 
was held for all program participants. From experience in these 
sessions, the decision was reached to continue training after the 
program was instituted through biweekly seminars. 

At the heart of the new system is the “classification team.” 
There are six teams in all, corresponding to the caseloads of the six 
caseworkers. Each team is chaired by a departmental head and in- 
cludes the caseworker, a representative from the educational and 
custodial departments, and the chaplain or student chaplain. Two 

**For a brief description of the subcommittee system at Ashland, see 
Daniel Glaser, op. cit., p. 201. 

” Federal Bureau of Prisons, “Treatment Management Changes at El 
Reno — 1961.” loc. cit., p. 6. 
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psychologists and two psychiatrists, one of whom chairs a treat- 
ment team, serve on all teams as “behavioral consultants.” 

In addition, three others from the ranks of custodial personnel 
are involved in these teams. They are the Liaison Quarters Officer, 
the Assignment Officer, and the Admission and Orientation (A&O) 
Co-ordinator. These are newly created positions, established as 
part of the team system, with rotating assignments filled by senior, 
experienced correctional officers. 

The Liaison Quarters Officer is primarily responsible for acting 
as the liaison between the treatment team and the line personnel 
who come into daily contact with the inmates in the living unit, 
in the work detail, and in recreation. There are three in all, each 
responsible for two caseloads. They attend all meetings of the 
two treatment teams of which they are members. 

The Assignment Officer “is the one active link between all teams 
and between the teams and the associate wardens and the depart- 
ment heads responsible for work programs.^s He coordinates de- 
partmental needs for inmate manpower, processes work assign- 
ments, and interviews inmates when a change is requested. He 
attends all team meetings and sees that decisions are implemented. 

The A&O Co-ordinator performs the functions of the other two 
officers, but with respect to newly arrived inmates. This position 
was created as part of another new practice at El Reno whereby, 
as a second phase of the orientation process, inmates are given two 
different work assignments (a week at each)' so that work super- 
visors can observe their behavior. The Co-ordinator decides on 
these trial assignments after talking with the inmate and other 
staff members. He attends any team meeting where an initial 
classification of a new inmate is to be discussed. 

The teams meet twice a week. Reports are presented on the 
cases under discussion by the caseworker, the educational ad- 
viser, and the Liaison Quarters Officer or the A&O Officer. In 
addition, there may be reports from the chaplain and the psychi- 
atrist or psychologist. The caseworker initiates the discussion and 
prepares a report, summarizing the team’s evaluation and recom- 
mendations. The Assignment Officer records decisions for imple- 
mentation purposes. 

A Classification Committee, consisting of departmental heads 
and the Assignment Officer, meets weekly to review cases referred 
to it by the teams. Most of these people also seiwe on the Treat- 
ment Management Committee, which meets weekly to consider 
general questions of institutional management and to discuss in- 
mate cases illustrative of these problems. 

Federal Bureau of Prisons, “Treatment Management Changes at El 
Reno — 1961,” loc, cit., p. 9. 
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An evaluation of the new system is being conducted by a con- 
sultant psychologist. His findings to date show that more exten- 
sive information is being presented on the inmates, making for 
better evaluative decisions, than was true before. There is now 
50 percent Ttwre stalf time spent in direct contact with the inmates 
for classification purposes than under the old system, but with 
e^h team having one-sixth the former caseload and with mere 
people taking part, each individual spends 50 percent less time in 
classification functions. “The inmate not only gets more time, but 
he gets it from a group of staff who are less pressured.” ^0 

To indicate how well custodial personnel have been able to func- 
tion with professionals, a time-study was undertaken of the amount 
of participation at team meetings. As was to be expected, the 
chairman spoke more often than any other person, but three- 
fourths of the discussion consisted of comments by others in the 
group, all almost equal in their participation, with the caseworker 
and the Liaison Quarters Officer contributing the most. 

Statistics reveal that there has been some difference in the 
actions taken by different teams. To deal with this problem, 
in addition to the regular training sessions and staff meetings, the 
^sociate warden and the chief caseworker have been relieved of 
their assignment as team chairmen to observe each team and 
provide on-the-spot staff development. 

There has been some resistance from caseworkers to the team 
approach because they are now sharing their functions with other 
staff members, including less trained people. They are still the 
prime source of information on the inmate’s background and future 
in the community, and the chief link between the institution and 
community agencies, but others now report on the inmate’s be- 
havior in the institution. On the other hand, by serving on indivi- 
dual teams, caseworkers are now more actively involved in decision- 
making. In any case, the general feeling is that, over time and 
through staff orientation and training, the resistance can be over- 
come. 

Perhaps the major benefit derived from this new team approach 
is that custodial personnel are now given a significant role in 
classification, which means that treatment decisions are better 
implemented. Custodial staff feel “it gives them a chance to be 
heard, and it raises their prestige with the inmates.” 

Besides having custodial personnel serve on individual teams, 
the three newly created positions for correctional officers, provide 

Federal Bureau of Prisons, “Evaluative Statement Concerning El Reno 
Classification Team System,” he. cit., p. 2. 

•“ Daniel Glaser, op. dt., p. 205. 
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a means for training custodial staff and an opportunity for ad- 
vancement into prison management. 

As the liaison officer and A&O Co-ordinators become expert at 
assessing and describing an inmate’s behavior, they com- 
municate this ability to line staff through the questions they 
ask and by the contents of their reports, which are frequently 
checked with line staff ... it follows that these new positions 
provide an outstanding way of training staff for higher posi- 
tions in the prison administration, for they learn all aspects 
of the prison’s interest in an inmate, and deal with more com- 
ponents of staff than they would in their normal assignments.^^ 
Liaison Quarters Officers particularly have played an instru- 
mental role in getting custodial staff to support the team system. 
Because of their new status, however, they have found themselves 
^ced with the same problem that caseworkers normally encounter, 
ihe inmates attempt to use them as the pivotal person to counter- 
mand the decisions of other staff members, but the officers have 
learned to refer complaints to appropriate staff, counseling only in 
selected cases where the team feels it necessary. 

Evaluation is continuing. It seeks to determine, for example, 
whether improved inmate adjustment as observed by staff is at- 
tributable to the team system or to other factors and to acquire 
more definitive information on the effects of the system on person- 
nel, inmates, and inmate-staff relationships. Findings to date indi- 
cate to the Bureau that the team approach is at least a partial 
answer to the need for a treatmefit-oriented climate in the total 

institutional setting, with the nonprofessional playing a crucial 
role. 

Group Counseling 

One of the major developments in corrections in recent years 
has been the use of various forms of group treatment in rehabili- 
w S^^ce its introduction in England at the end of 

or ^ War II, group treatment has had a steady rise. The 
theories of Sutherland and Cressey about the group identification 
of criminals, their shared attitudes, values, and behavior provided 
the theoretical underpinnings for its adoption by corrections. A 
variety of experiments starting in the 1950’s, from “guided group 
interaction” at Highfields to the therapeutic communities of Max- 
weH Jones and Harry Wilmer, have advanced its implementation. 

The most extensive experimentation with group treatment is 
occurring in California. This is where the first correctional thera- 
peutic communities were tried in this country. Even more im- 
portant for our purposes, this is where the first lay group 
counselor s originated. California has used group treatment, par- 

" Ihid., pp. 206-207. 
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ticularly group counsoling, as the vohicl© for orionting the cor- 
rectional officer and other nonprofessionals toward the treatment 
approach and using them as therapeutic agents.®^ 

In 1954, Norman Fenton, then Deputy Director for Glassifica- 
tion and Treatment for the California Department of Corrections, 
initiated lay group counseling at Folsom Prison. He trained his 
group counselors by conducting some demonstrations which he 
had them observe and hy preparing a small textbook and a manual 
setting forth the principles of good counseling. _ 

He introduced the technique “somewhat opportunistically” as a 
way of meeting some of the inmates’ heeds for psychological serv- 
ices. He saw in group counseling a device by which inmates could 
gain greater control over their feelings and behavior, a device 
which was also “economical,” since it enabled several people to be 
treated at the same time, with members helping each other to gain 
insight. 

He also saw in group counseling “an excellent form of inservice 
training for the staff/’ He felt that nonprofessionals could be 
developed into group leaders because he saw group counseling as 
simply a new technique utilizing what is a natural process, “the 
constructive influences of human beings upon each other.” 

Group counseling is valuable because it provides the means for 
the good officer to do what he wants to do, that is, to be of 
help to the inmates. He is encouraged in group counseling 
to express his desires to help inmates more adequately be- 
cause of professional direction and supervision.®® 

Since its introduction, group counseling has spread throughout 
the State . There are now about 900 staff members (500 nonprofes- 

^ “This description of group counseling in California is based on visits to 
institutions and agencies where group counseling is being conducted. Sessions 
were observed and interviews conducted with staff at different levels. Dis- 
cussions on the subject also were held with officials, from correctional agen- 
cies and with criminologists and other behavioral scientists. Additional infor- 
mation was derived from. the following publications: J. Douglas Grant, “A 
Strate^ for New Careers Development,” California Youth and Adult Cor- 
rections Agency, June 8, 1964 (mimeographed); Norman Fenton, An Intro- 
duction to Group Counseling in State Correctional Service, State of California 
Department of Corrections, 1967; Norman Fenton, ed.. Explorations in the 
Use of (^oup Counseling in the County Correctional Program, published for 
the Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, California 
by Pacific Books, Palo Alto, California, 1962; Norman Fenton, “Group Coun- 
seling: A Preface to Its Use in Correctional and Welfare Agencies,” Institute 
for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, California, 1961 • and 
Gene G. Kassebaum, David A. Word, Dahiel M. Wilner, Group Treatment hy 
Correctional Personnel: A Survey of the California Department- of Correc- 
tions, Board of Corrections, Monograph No. 3, January 1963. 

“ Norman Fenton, An Introduction to Group Counseling in State Correc- 
tional Service, op. dt, p. 11. ... 
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sionals) conducting group sessions for about 17,000 inmates in 
California institutions. Sessions are led by correctional officers, 
clerical workers, shop foremen, vocational teachers, and other 
institutional employees, as well as volunteers. 

Although strongly supported by the Director of Corrections in 
California, until recently this expansion of group counseling has 
been largely uncoordinated, uncontrolled, and unplanned. Indi- 
vidual institutions adopted it, some for the same reasons advanced 
by Fenton, others because group counseling was becoming common 
practice. The opinion that the nonprofessional may be especially 
suited to the role of group counselor because of less “social dis- 
tance” between himself and the offender and the mutual learning 
that may take place helped to justify its expansion. 

Because of its mushrooming development, there has been little 
uniformity. Nonprofessionals have been used interchangeably with 
professionals, with little staff training built into the process. In 
some cases, group counseling has followed the Fenton model of 
informal sessions centered on developing insight into the indi- 
vidual’s attitudes and behavior ; in others, it has taken the form of 
a question-and-answer period on institutional problems or adjust- 
ment to the community. In some cases, it has been no more than 
the traditional “bull sessions” ; in others, group therapy is in fact 
being applied. The leader’s methods have varied widely, from a 
passive role to a guiding role, from a didactic or authoritarian 
approach to an accepting one. 

A survey of group treatment in California’s correctional institu- 
tions revealed that: “Job and personal differences prevail in both 
attitudes toward inmates and perception of what is appropriate 
group leadership.” And a follow-up empirical study indicated 
that these differences in attitudes are reflected in the conduct of 
the groups. 

Yet findings from the original survey also indicated that : 

... if the aim of the Department is increased support of the 
rehabilitation approach, then the large proportion of lay coun- 
selors who subscribe to this view is quite impressive. ... It 
may be that a latent function of group counseling is the in- 
volvement of lay personnel at a time when penal philosophy 
stresses rehabilitation. Participation in counseling may alle- 
viate feelings of being left out of the important work of the 
prison. Involvement of custodial personnel in the treatment 
may mean the changing of their viewpoint to that which we 
have labeled ‘treatment.’ The data indicate that those in- 
volved in the treatment program have an outlook more in 

** Gene G. Kassebattm, et al., op. cit.', p. 37. 
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line with the philosophy behind the program than do staff 
members who are not counselors.^® 

Supported in their view that group counseling can be an effective 
mechanism for reorienting correctional staff, the California cor- 
rectional agency has begun to legitimize the process and exert 
control over the development of group counseling. Central training 
institutes have been established, under Fenton’s direction, to train 
middle management people from State correctional institutions in 
the techniques of group counseling, with the intention of having 
them become the trainers in their own institutions. The training 
has^ consisted of lectures coupled with sensitivity training, where 
trainees have been constituted into “T” groups to learn how a 
group operates and their own role within it. These i7.istitutes are 
being evaluated by the School of Criminology at the University 
of California. 

The State correctional agency also is experimenting with a new 
career line for correctional officers, in which group counseling 
would be combined with other functions into an integrated role 
that merges the custodian with the counselor. Normally, the cor- 
rectional officer assumes the mantle of group counselor only an 
hour or so a day; the rest of the time he acts in his traditional role 
of custodian. Should this new “Correctional Program Supervisor” 
series be adopted, nonprofessionals would be competing with pro- 
fessionals for higher level positions. California is thus officially 
sanctioning and trying to institutionalize the policy of giving pri- 
ority to treatment over custody. This new series is currently being 
demonstrated in the State’s forestry camps for youthful offenders, 
but the intention is to have it apply to all State correctional insti- 
tutions, including the therapeutic-community-t 3 q)e facilities where 
inmates assume greater responsibility and staff serves in a role 
similar to a team of consultants. 

The major question is whether the State’s efforts to emphasize 
treatment and develop new roles for correctional officers can be 
successful in its application at the local level. For example, assum- 
ing the institutional administrator is in favor of lay group coun- 
seling (not all are), will he develop a system of selection, training, 
and supervision needed to assure that the correctional officer 
handles the assignment effectively? 

Observers of the training institutes have noted a wide disparity 
with respect to implementation within the individual institutions. 

In one case, where the attitude of top administration toward the 
institutes was favorable, a change in total staff attitudes became 
apparent after the trainees returned to the institution. In another 
case, “th ere seemed to be no effect, because the administration 

“ Ihid., p. 8. 
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expected nothing from the institutes and refused to allow trainees 
to put into practice what they had learned.” 

Observers of the work camps in which the program-supervisor 
position is being tested have noted very little attention being paid 
to staff development. If this is already an issue in the forestry 
camps, it will become still a bigger problem if the trend toward 
eveloping milieu therapy” institutions accelerates because, in this 
context, retraining staff on all levels is the prime requisite. 

The criteria for introducing effective group counseling have been 
clearly stated by Norman Fenton: 

. . . First, there must be acceptance and support from those 
in the top echelons of the agency. Second, adequate prepara- 
tion, especially • staff training, must be assured in advance. 
Third, a beginning should be made with the voluntary partici- 
pation of a few genuinely interested employees. Fourth, group 
counseling must be introduced at first slowly and carefully. 
Fifth, the limits of the content of the sessions and the be- 
havior in the group session should be as fully defined as 
possible by the agency. And, finally, there must be some 
supervision, some resource person or persons to observe the 
group, sessions and to whom the group leaders may go when 
they need advice regarding any phases of the conduct of 
group counseling.^® 

The issue for the State correctional agency and any other cor- 
rectional system following California’s lead is how to assure that 
these criteria will be met. 

A Multifaceted Approach 

At the National Training School in Washington, D.C., the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons is attempting to redefine the role of 
the correctional officer through a method that combines formal 
training, the team approach, and group counseling. 

In 1961, in the interest of bringing professionals and nonprofes- 
sionals closer together, intensifying the impact of treatment on 
the offender, and developing a needed manpower resource, the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons established its Demonstration Counsel- 
ing Project at the Training School.®^ In 1964, the program, which 
began with one cottage, was extended to the entire institution as 
a result of positive findings from the initial experiment. 

^he original project, the correctional officers were specially 

Norman Fenton, ed., Explorations in the Use of Group Counseling in the 
County Correctional Program, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

More detailed information can be obtained from annual reports on the 
project, published by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. A briefer nontechnical 
report is also available. Rational Innovation, El Reno, Okla. : Federal Prison 
Industries, 1964. 
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selected for training as counselors. Those chosen were experienced 
men with demonstrated ability to “relate well” to the boys. That 
is, their outlook toward their young charges was nonpunitive and 
tolerant. 

In the current program, all correctional officers are expected 
to perform the role of “counselor” at some point during their 
, institutional stay. The emphasis thus has shifted from testing the 
possibility for nonprofessionals to become counselors to using the 
counseling role as a device for upgrading staff. 

As the program now operates, it is a nine-month cycle, with from 
three to four and a half hours per week of training for all officers 
currently entering the counseling phase of their jobs. The nine- 
month cycle and consequent rotation is viewed as an important 
aspect of the program because it enables the “veterans” to act as 
“secondary trainers” of incoming counselors. 

The “primary trainers” are professionals, a psychologist and a 
group social worker, specially hired to direct the project. By 
employing codirectors from these two disciplines, the Bureau feels 
the project gains a dual focus — ^therapy and group dynamics. 

The training sessions consist of informal discussions ; no formal 
curriculum materials have been developed. Staff development also 
occurs through a variety of regularly scheduled meetings on all 
levels and through the “Cottage Forum,” a weekly meeting of all 
inmates in a particular living unit, conducted by the psychologist 
and observed by the unit’s correctional officers. Further support 
is provided to the counselor through case consultation. 

In any given cottage, there are three counselors on duty, plus 
one or two correctional officers who are former counselors (i.e., 
rotated out of the counseling phase, back to custodial functions). 
Each cottage holds 75-80 boys, with a caseload of 25 for each 
counselor. The counselor holds individual sessions with each boy, 
starting when he first arrives and continuing, at least once a 
month, until the boy leaves for home. The counselor often ac- 
companies him on the trip. He also conducts group counseling 
sessions with groups of 10 to 12 boys, meeting twice a week for 
approximately one hour, centering on personal histories and prob- 
lems. His supervision of recreational activities within the cottage 
provides another opportunity for him to relate informally to his 
boys, both individually and as a group. 

The nonprofessional’s association with the treatment staff has 
been reinforced by the recently instituted practice of assigning 
a caseworker to the cottage staff and limiting caseloads to the 
boys in the cottage unit. Case management has been further inte- 
grated with the cottage life program by the development of “cot- - 
tage treatment teams” for each unit, consisting of the chief coun- 
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selor, tile parole officer (caseworker), a representative from the 
educational and medical programs and from management. For- 
merly, case management was the responsibility of the usual top- 
level^ classification committee and liaison between the decision- 
making and implementation was minimal. 

An evaluation of the original program showed that, while it had 
minor impact on the youths’ eventual parole performance, the pro- 
^ si^ificant difference in every factor used to measure 
institutional adjustment— academic progress, commitments to the 
segregation unit, early parole, etc. Since the program was ex- 
tended to every cottage, the institution as a whole has had a marked 
decline in runaways. 



l^e impact on staff corresponds to the impact on inmates. The 
project s directors feel that "the program has been instrumental 
in giving correctional officers more self-assurance and greater 
understanding of themselves and the boys; they have begun to 
take a personal interest in them.” 

Many of the benefits of the program, the directors feel, have 
resulted from the positive attitude of the administration. When 
the project was first initiated, the original group of trainees faced 
considerable -razzing” from their fellow correctional officers, but 
with the administration’s strong support and the assurance that no 
risk was attached to participation- in the experiment, these com- 
mon institutional resistances were overcome fairly rapidly. 

Insofar as the future of this project is concerned, there are 
several unanswered questions. By moving the program out of the 
e^erimental stage and extending counseling services to all units, 
e administration has had a vehicle for upgrading the training of 
all correctional officers. On the other hand, the project staff has 
questioned whether all correctional officers in the institution are 
capable of becoming counselors. 



Another problem that presents itself results from rotation of 
trainmg. One of the chief reasons for separating the custodial and 
counseling functions has, been the need to free staff from the ordi- 
nary routines of supervising cottage life to allow time for talking 
with the boys. When all cottage staff have shared the same ex- 
periences, they are better able to understand each other’s prob- 
le^, to think of the boys in the same light, and to speak to each 
other on the same level. -This shared, mutual knowledge enables 
them^ to work together, instead of at cross-purposes.” But the 
rotating system makes it difficult to implement one of the prin- 
ciples they are trying to introduce, namely, to have the boys identify 
with one staff person who can act as his surrogate parent through- 
out his stay in the institution. 
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These issues are related to each other and to the question of re- 
cruiting future correctional staff. There is no doubt that the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons is striving toward developing a system 
in which no one is strictly a custodian. It firmly believes that in the 
institutional setting every staff person has an impact on the inmate 
and that positive relationships can and must be established. To 
implement this policy effectively requires changes in initial selec- 
tion procedures. Currently all correctional officers are chosen from 
civil service lists, with qualifications determined on a custodial- 
function basis. 

One conclusion seems indicated : upgrading educational require- 
ments will not necessarily produce the desired change in staff. 
The minimum educational requirement in the Federal system is a 
high school diploma. Some correctional officers at the National 
Training School are college graduates, yet the professionals most 
closely associated with the project have observed that “effectiveness 
as a counselor is not positively correlated with high educational 
levels. Good counselors handle boys well, know how to deal with 
the boys, how to control a situation, how to be flexible yet maintain 
discipline. While setting limits, the good counselor also shows 
feeling, compassion, and understanding. All these skills incorpo- 
rate intangibles that diplomas cannot measure.” 

The Case Aide 

Before concluding this discussion of methods of upgrading the 
traditional nonprofessional in correctional institutions, one more 
innovation in the Federal system should be noted — the introduc- 
tion of the “case aide” position.^® 

This position was established in 1961 “to provide broader train- 
ing for the individual correctional officer, to bring about a better 
custody-treatment understanding, and to assist the Case Worker by 
relieving him of some of his general duties.” The position is 
open to selected senior officers who volunteer for this assignment 
and who have demonstrated qualities of “articulateness, sensitivity, 
good judgment, intelligence, etc.” After he completes his tour of 
duty as a case aide, he returns to his regular correctional-officer 
assignment, but the experience helps qualify him for promotional 
opportunities. 

The case aide is under the immediate supervision of the Chief 
of Classification and Parole and works directly with two case- 

This report is based on interviews with officials from the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons and a ts^ped job description entitled “Case Aide,” prepared by staff 
at the Federal institution for youthful offenders at Ashland, Kentucky, dated 
February 7, 1963. A brief description of the program also appears in Daniel 
Glaser, op. cit, p. 210. 

** Job Description, “Case Aide,” loc. cit., p. 1. 
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workers. His duties consist of conducting “social” interviews, 
including the preparation of necessary forms, coordinating with 
the caseworker, the securing of various reports and information 
on the oifender, and interpreting to line personnel the classification 
department’s decisions. 

Before starting on his assignment he is given a period of instruc- 
tion and orientation by his supervisors on such subjects as the 
philosophy of the institution, the organization of the Classification 
and Parole Department, the policy and procedures in admission, 
classification, psychological services, parole and other forms of 
release. Those who show aptitude eventually function on a level 
similar to the caseworker. As one observer remarked, “if there 
is any difference between the caseworker and the case aide, it is 
in their style of communication.” While a caseworker in a Federal 
institution need not be an M.S.W., because of his years of ex- 
perience in the social-work field, he is likely to have adopted the 
professional jargon. The correctional officer, on the other hand, 
uses the layman’s language, but can operate under the same set of 
assumptions as the caseworker. 

A series of time and motion studies undertaken by the Bureau 
of Prisons revealed that “in the initial trial years, the casework- 
aide S 3 ^tem did not contribute materially to reducing the work 
of the caseworker, but it was highly successful in augmenting 
communication among treatment staff, training staff, and line 
personnel.” ^9 The inference that can be drawn from these findings 
is that, while the quality of service may have improved, more still 
needs to be done to clarify the role of the case aide vis-a-vis the 
caseworker. 

The difficulty may stem largely from resistance among case- 
. workers. In one institution, for example, the caseworker resigned 
after a coiTectional officer was assigned to work with him. Here- 
tofore, he had sole authority over casework; now he found “that 
the correctional officer was taking his new role so seriously, and 
doing such a thorough job of homework, that he knew more about 
the cases than the professional worker.” With staff turnover, this 
situation probably has improved, because new caseworkers who are 
assigned a case aide as a matter of course raise no objections to 
the practice. 

Clarification of roles may occur in the future if permanent 
nonprofessional career lines in casework services are developed. 
This seems to be the direction the Bureau is taking, for it is now 
contemplating a study of personnel needs, focusing on social-work 
tasks and the training required to perform them. The expectation 
is that they will find a continuum of such tasks, many of which 

** Daniel Glaser, op. cit, p. 210. 
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could be the responsibility of a clerk, an officer, or others without 
professional training. Through the use of the team approach, the 
introduction of the counselor at the National Training School and 
the case aide in other institutions, the Bureau is beginning to 
carve out some of these new roles. 
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Chapter 2 | NEW ROLES FOR INMATES 



Introduction 

Paralleling the reexamination of the roles of the correctional 
officer is a reexamination of the role of the inmate himself. The 
two developments are interrelated, both merging from a convic- 
tion that barriers between inmate and staff must be broken down. 

A prevalent line of thinking holds that an individual inmate’s 
rehabilitation can be accomplished more effectively if he is in- 
volved in the rehabilitation of other inmates, and that this can 
be institutionalized into an organized method of rehabilitation. 
Ideas advanced at a conference in Norco, California, July 10-12, 
1963, reflected this thinking and led to the proposal that the 
products of a social problem should be used in efforts to cope with 
the problem. An underlying assumption was that the offender, by 
virtue of his offender’s status, will have avenues open to him for 
producing positive change in the behavior of other inmates that 
are closed to the staff, whether professional or nonprofessional. 

Some of the thinking at the Norco conference was based- on the 
experiences of the self-help movement : that people with common 
problems are influenced more readily through group process. 
Such movements, however, rely on the participants’ desire for 
change. Correctional innovators are trying to arouse a similar 
desire through involving inmates in the work of the correctional 
institution. They see a potential force for good in the energy of 
the offender population, if that energy can be captured and re- 
directed toward rehabilitative goals. 

Not all the recent changes in inmates’ roles occur as a result of 
advances in correctional theory and practice, however. Inmates in 
adult institutions frequently have served in a semiprofessional 
capacity and some of the roles that are now being described as 
“new” are little more than an extension of this practice. As 
services are expanded and new ones introduced, the need for 
manpower in correctional institutions increases. Largely for ex- 
pediency’s sake, but also to encourage the development of new 
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work skills and future employability, the inmate is often called 
on to provide the needed manpower. 

The Inmate as “Therapist” 

Perhaps the most significant innovations in developing new roles 
for inmates occur in the treatment services, because of the intro- 
duction of group methods. Group treatment requires that the 
inmate be a participant and even a prime mover in the rehabilita- 
tive process. In group treatment, each member of the group is 
expected to contribute to the process of group change and be 
changed in turn ; each member is thought capable of a contribution 
because of shared values, problems, and experiences. With so much 
of the responsibility shifted to the offender, the natural next step 
is to allow the offender to direct treatment sessions. This is now 
beginning, particularly in the therapeutic-community type of insti- 
tutional setting. 

The California Institute for Men 

California, more than any other State, has been experimenting 
with new forms of intensive treatment for the institutionalized of- 
fender. One of the earliest attempts at “milieu therapy” was the 
Pine Hall Project,^ established at the California Institution for 
Men in Chino as part of a State-financed, four-year experiment 
with “intensive treatment programs.” The project was to test 
the effectiveness of a therapeutic community with a selected group 
of 30 young, first-time felony offenders, housed in a separate unit. 

The basic treatment elements consisted of daily mass meetings 
oriented toward “here-and-now” behavior, followed by small “so- 
cial therapy groups.” Initially, staff assumed the leadership, but 
eventually the inmates conducted the meetings and acted as their 
own “social therapists,” with staff serving primarily in the role 
of consultants. 

The positions of “social therapist” or “group coordinator” were 
established in response to the inmates’ concern over the lack of 
feedback from delinquent behavior to the small group sessions. 
The group demonstrating the strongest attachment to the project 
was asked to consider how this problem might be resolved. It 
started by keeping a logbook to record behavior incidents it felt 
should have been considered at group sessions. This led the group 
to assume the direction of these sessions. 

Besides meeting with staff for daily “tutorials,” the “social 
therapists” also asked for further assistance to gain a better 
understanding of themselves, particularly in their new role as 



^ See Dennie L. Briggs, “Convicted Felons as Innovators in a Social De- 
velopment Project,” Experiment in Culture Expansion, op. cit, pp. 83-89. 
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group leaders. Weekly seminars were set up for this purpose, 
< ^ In addition, psychiatrists and the correctional innovators who 
were responsible for the project were available for consultation. 
An extension course in social therapy, conducted by the University 
of California, was also available to those who wished to participate. 
When other inmates moved into the role of group coordinators, the 
veterans helped to train them. 

As the project evolved, inmates played an instrumental role in 
selecting and orienting new inmates to the project. Feeling that 
they had information about prospective candidates that staff did 
not possess, the men organized themselves into a selection com- 
mittee composed of a representative from each of the small group 
therapy sessions. The committee interviewed offenders who met 
the criteria for eligibility, usually with a staff member present, and 
selected those whom they felt were appropriate. It is interesting 
to note that the committee was less interested than staff in histori- 
cal information, but more concerned about the extent of identifica- 
tion with the delinquent culture. 

A group of men who identified strongly with the project organ- 
ized themselves into a welcoming committee to counteract the 
“hazing” newcomers usually faced and the negative influence of 
the most delinquent members who usually exert the greatest pres- 
sure on new inmates. According to reports of staff, this effort 
met with considerable success. 

The men also performed other staff functions. Inmate fore- 
men and an inmate work-dispatcher, in cooperation with staff, 
planned and executed the inmates’ work-crew assignments. These 
roles were performed in rotation so that all could experience the 
role of supervisor. The men also set up a program to screen, select, 
and train members of the group who were willing and able to act 
as a “night watch.” One inmate undertook the assignment of 
serving as the project’s research clerk, investigating the behavior 
of both inmates and staff alike and assessing the need for change.^ 
Although there was always an undercurrent of resistance on the 
part of project staff and the administration to this increase in 
inmate authority, staff most closely associated with the direction 
of the project felt that this increasing involvement of the inmates 
gave them a more realistic attitude toward authority. “The im- 
portant factor ... is their real concern for each other, which is 
felt by others, and serves as a rationale for their actions. They 

“ The research conducted by this inmate is described in a subsequent section 
of this chapter, pp. 46 ff. 
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have learned to set limits without punishing, which is difficult even 
for trained staff in a correctional institution.” ^ 

As an experimental program, the Pine Hall Project was given 
a limited life to test its assumptions, but its influence is still being 
felt in the California system and in other parts of the country. 
It also has had an impact on later developments at the California 
Institution for Men. 

Currently, for example, the Reception Guidance Center, housed 
at this Institution, is experimenting with inmate-led therapy 
groups. No research is being done on this program; it is simply an 
innovation by an experimentally minded staff member with ad- 
ministrative backing. He is enthusiastic about this venture, but 
makes no claims of superiority of inmates over professionals as 
social therapists.^ He is using them because he firmly believes in 
the group process as the method of treatment and feels it unlikely 
that there will ever be a sufficient number of professionals employed 
to provide service to all offenders. He prefers the inmate group 
leader to the nonprofessional correctional officer, but primarily 
because the inmate is undergoing therapy himself and, therefore, 
is more experienced. 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Probably the greatest impact of Pine Hall has been on the pro- 
gram operating in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, under the Institute 
of Government at the University of North Carolina. Convinced of 
the value of the Pine Hall Project, the Institute’s Training Center 
on Delinquency and Youth Crime wanted to adapt this model to 
North Carolina. With no professionals in the State corrections 
agency familiar with the techniques of the therapeutic community, 
the Training Center decided to set up such a program, using its 
staff as consultants but relying on parolees from Pine Hall to man 
the institution. 

A separate custody-free, camp-type facility was established on 
the grounds of the University, housing some 20 first-time-com- 
"mitment male offenders. Five parolees were brought in from 
California, selected by a staff member from Pine Hall. 

Out of this original group of five, only one remained with the 
program. Of the others, one had never gone through Pine Hall 
and identified more with the inmate culture than with the ob- 
jectives of staff. Two other parolees, who had been reared in a 
large city, found it difficult to adjust to the rural, relatively 

•Dennie L. Briggs, ^‘Convicted Felons as Innovators in a Social Develop- 
ment Project,” loc. cit, p. 87. 

*A professional therapist in the same Institution contends that nonpro- 
fessionals and inmates themselves may be more effective than professionals 
because of their ease in relating and communicating "with offenders. 
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isolated town of Chapel Hill. Social outlets were few, and local 
mores, particularly regarding interracial contacts, made it even 
more restrictive. With only one experienced person left, the decision 
was made to use those inmates most, responsive to treatment as 
“social therapists” for their fellow offenders. 

By and large, the North Carolina program has followed the 
Pine Hall model, but with greater freedom and responsibility ex- 
tended to the inmates. The professional role of consultant is 
more clearly marked since the Training Center’s interdisciplinary 
staff does not live on the premises, but makes regular visits and 
is “on call” when needed. During the initial stages of the project, 
while the offender staff was in training, the professionals were 
at the camp daily. Gradually they passed the reins of responsi- 
bility to the parolee and the inmate staff. 

The mass meetings are chaired by the parolee, who is the top 
staff person. The small group sessions are led by six inmate 
“social therapists.” The boys as a group are expected to be 
responsible for all housekeeping, cooking, and general cleaning 
chores. 

There is one very interesting departure from the Pine Hall 
model. Instead of working as crews around the institution, because 
of a State law permitting work-release, the boys work at regular 
jobs in the community. Two, in fact, have been working as 
“police aides,” tutoring and counseling potential dropouts.® 

The program at Chapel Hill has had its setbacks. The failure 
of the parolees is one; problems of grooming the inmate staff 
and achieving a common understanding of what • constitutes a 
“therapeutic community” are others. It is not easy to distinguish 
between a “social therapist” and an “informer,” especially if 
what is said in group sessions can result in expulsion from the 
project. There have been a number of incidents of boys’ being 
away from camp overnight on “unauthorized leave” and, as a 
consequence, being committed to custody institutions. And a few, 
including former “social therapists,” committed offenses that 
necessitated further legal action. 

Many of these problems would be experienced in any experiment 
where principles, practices, and procedures are first being tested. 
The Training Center staff are aware, for example, that they failed 
to consider in advance the pressures on parolees of living in Chapel 
Hill. 

Some observers feel, however, that the program was bound to 

“They have been called “police aides” because they have been working 
under the supervision of a local police official who originated the idea, but it 
has not been a police department program as such, and most referrals come 
from the schools. 
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face difficulties because of “excessive reliance” on inmates. They 
feel that there should have been closer, ongoing supervision by 
professionals. They see a built-in conflict of identification arising 
when inmates must perform the role of staff. Also, the work- 
release program, while it may mark an advance in correctional 
practice, added to the pressures because it put the inmates in the 
position of being half free and half confined. 

Yet staff at the Training Center feel that, even with its checkered 
history, the program eventually managed to overcome the obstacles 
and achieve its objective — a true therapeutic community. They 
feel there is now a sense of common purpose among the inmates 
and a feeling of oneness with the project. As one indication of 
this, they point to the fact that the current group of social therar 
pists, on their own initiative, decided to move from separate staff 
quarters into the regular living units to become a part of the 
Community, rather than an isolated power bloc. 

Now that the project has passed its trial stage, it is expected 
to be discontinued because of lack of funds and local support. 

Synanon 

The maximum use of the offender as therapist occurs in 
Synanon, an organization attempting to rehabilitate narcotic 
addicts.® Although Synanon is a private organization, with a volun- 
tary membership, its structure is sufficiently similar to a correct- 
ional institution to warrant discussion in this context. It is not 
a form of community treatment, for it does not represent the 
community’s response to the needs of its citizens. The headquarters 
in Santa Monica accepts people from all over the country. Some 
may have come from other Synanon establishments which function 
as reception and guidance centers. Although its members are not 
inmates in the strict sense, most of Synanon’s members, as former 
narcotic addicts, have been inmates in a correctional institution at 
one time. While they are at Synanon, the organization restricts 
their movement. The fact that Synanon operates a unit within a 
State correctional system clearly identifies it with institutional 
programs. 

One rises in the Synanon system on the basis of initiative ; one 
must first demonstrate commitment to Synanon by such mani- 
festations as voluntarily seeing to the care of the house, e.g., 

*For detailed accounts of S 3 manon, see Daniel Casriel, So Fair A House, 
New York: Prentice Hall, 1963, and Lewis Yablonsky, The Tunnel Back: 
Synanon, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1965. For briefer descriptions, see 
Lewis Yablonsky and Charles E. Dederich, “Synanon: As a Program for 
Training Ex-Offenders as Therapeutic Agents,” Experiment in Culture 
Expansion, op. cit., pp. 37-48, and Gertrude Samuels, “Where Junkies Learn 
to Hang Tough,” New York Times Magazine, May 9, 1965. 



picking up cigarette butts, helping out where needed without being 
asked. Like the therapeutic community, total time is considered 
therapeutic time, and the formal vehicle for therapy is the group 
session called “games” or “synanons.” These take place three 
evenings a week, in small groups of 7 to 10, with a “synanonist,” 
a staff leader in charge. Although similar to therapy sessions, 
there is much more stress on “direct confrontation,” on “truth- 
telling,” or “guts-spilling,” with each person expected to be the 
“attacked” and the “attacker.” The synanonist is expected to be 
more astute in giving these “verbal haircuts” and in knowing when 
to quit. Like the inmate-therapist, the S 5 manonist is someone who 
has demonstrated his identification with the aims of the organiza- 
tion, some insights into human behavior, and an ability to relate 
to people. He and his fellow leaders are groomed for their roles 
by the founder, who meets with them individually and in group 
sessions.- 

Synanon took the initiative in proposing to establish a unit at 
the State penitentiary near Reno. The corrections agency wel- 
comed the proposal. A cell block was. set aside for those inmates 
who volunteered to join, and a Synanon staff member was brought 
in to direct them. The behavior of the inmates in this Synanon 
group improved so markedly that they were permitted to live in 
unlocked cells. The commissioner later decided use a former 
honor camp near the penitentiary as a Synanon facility, and 
Synanon members select inmates from the penitentiary for the 
camp.'^ As one leading corrections administrator observed after 
visiting the facility: “While I have never seen such low-morale 
facilities — rundown quonset huts stuck in the middle of nowhere — 
neither have I ever seen such a high-morale inmate population.” 
Similar to other Synanon units, the camp is run by the offenders ; 
there is one correctional officer on the premises to represent the 
correctional agency, to observe the proceedings, and to report to the 
department. 

Not all correctional systems, however, are such staunch advo- 
cates of Synanon as the State of Nevada. California, for example, 
no longer permits parolees to live in Synanon because Synanon 
exercises no control or supervision over its members once they 
leave. Others also have objected to Synanon on this and other 
grounds. Some behavioral scientists have questioned Synanon’s 
tactics, its “roughriding” of the individual, its totalitarian-like 

— Lit interesting to _n.ote. tha t the presen t synanonist at the State peni- 

tentiary is a former inmate who was paroled directly to the Ssmanon estab- 
lishment in Reno. 
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methods that affect human dignity; ® the mystique that surrounds 
it; and the insistence that “it takes one to know one.” They have 
likened Synanon to the army : thero is a chain of command, orders 
are given, and those who perform them well are promoted. The 
more prestigious jobs are likely to go to the better educated be- 
cause they are the more articulate. 

Sjmanon’s critics also question its claims to success. Although 
no accurate statistics are kept and there is no follow-up, Synanon 
admits to a 40 percent failure rate — those who “split” or leave 
Synanon before the group feels they are ready and are assumed 
to be back on the streets taking dope. Of the approximately 1,200 
who have been members at one time or another, only 40, or 3 
percent, have left “cured.” The “success” that Synanon refers 
to is the current membership of some 540 people who are living 
“clean” in Synanon and who are now dependent on the organiza- 
tion instead of on narcotics. 

Some advocates suggest that for many drug addicts there may 
be no “cure.” Their dependency may be so great that a sheltered 
existence may be the only way out. Between S 3 uianon, in which 
they are able to assume productive roles in a community of their 
fellows, and a correctional institution, where the cost is greater 
and the morale is lower, the obvious choice is Sjmanon.® 

Regardless of the dispute over the effectiveness of Synanon, it 
is of interest from a manpower viev^q)oint because it illustrates 
the possibility of utilizing the offenders and ex-offenders as 
“therapeutic agents.” The arguments Synanon advances for its 
self-help approach is that the addict understands his fellow addict 
better than anyone else, that he cannot be “conned” so easily as 
the outsider, and that he does not patronize the addict as the pro- 
fessional tends to do. It is this patronizing attitude, the sense of 
“we-they,” Synanon feels, that thwarts other efforts at treatment. 
By using ex-narcotic addicts as staff, it provides the newcomer 
with role models he can emulate. 

Discounting the total rejection of the professional, Synanon’s 
ability to make productive use of narcotic addicts in running 
the organization suggests that their self-help approach may offer 
some guidelines for correctional agencies. 

•See Gilbert Geis, “Changing Criminals: Volleyball vs. the Orgasm,” in 
Experiment in Culture Expansion, op cit., p. 120. 

• This line of thought parallels the thinking of Synanon’s founder, who is 
hoping to develop a Synanon community for some 5,000 people with residences, 
meeting halls, recreation, art and cultural centers, shops, and schools— rcssen- 
tially a New Town for narcotics addicts. 



The Inmate in Research 

The theoretical foundation for recent efforts to involve the in- 
mate in research is similar to that for the effort to employ him 
as a “social therapist.” In both cases, the inmate is being asked 
to participate, to become a partner with staff in the belief that 
this participation can facilitate rehabilitation. In research, as 
in group work, some believe that inmates can make unique 
contributions. 

Some attempts to employ inmates in research, however, have 
little relation to theories of rehabilitation. This is particularly 
true of inmates employed as technicians in data processing. 

The Inmate as Technician 

The earliest example of the inmate functioning as a research 
technician comes not from corrections per se but from the armed 
services and tne work with “military nonconformists.” In 1954, a 
group-of psychologists developed a program to test the therapeutic- 
community type of living groups -established by the Navy at 
Camp Elliott to rehabilitate Navy and Marine offenders.^® 

The amount of data collected made it impossible for the small 
professional staff to do the complete job of data analysis. The 
naval command, consequently, assigned one of its chief hospital 
corpsmen to this task. While he was not a high school graduate, 
showed poor verbal ability, and had had no prior experience in 
statistics or research, tests indicated superior intelligence and a 
particular aptitude for mathematics. His performance proved his. 
potential. Within a few months, he had built up a semiautomated 
data-processing center employing 42 confined men (retrainees), 
supervised by other corpsmen under his direction. The center was 
responsible for population accounting for the command as a whole 
and^ for special studies for other naval facilities, as well as for the 
coding, filing, typing, analysis, and computation of the data result- 
ing from the original project. 

This experience was repeated several years later when the same 
group of psychologists undertook research at the California Medi- 
cal Facility at Vacaville. They asked an inmate who was assigned 
to them as a clerk to help with the statistical data analysis. The 
result was that he became the first inmate member of the institu- 
tion’s present data-processing center. 

The inmates at Vacayille, as at Camp Elliott, are selected on the 
basis of their willingness to do the work, related experience, and a 
“good re cord” in the institution. There are no formal selection 

The material on which this description is based appears in Joan Grant, 
“The Industry of Discovery: New Roles for Nonprofessionals,” California 
Department of Corrections, no date (mimeographed). 
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procedures nor any formal training. Inmates acquire skills by 
observing and doing. As they display increasing competence, they 
are given work of increasing complexity. When an inmate is 
discharged, ~a replacement is generally available. 

The staff at Vacaville stressed that they are ‘‘solely interested 
in the service and the product that is turned out.” There is no 
carryover between the skills learned while in the institution and 
jobs obtained once discharged. In the six years since the center 
has been in operation, only three former inmates have been em- 
ployed in related work and all three were involved with the 
original project.^^ 

Inmates currently employed by the center do not anticipate a 
career in data processing. They point to the problems of obtaining 
bonding and the preempting of entry jobs by women. Employers 
normally will not credit their institutional experience toward jobs 
above entry level. The inmates view their work at the center as 
an institutional assignment. One inmate observed: “I have to 
put in the time, and this is a good way to do it.” 

People associated with the center feel, however, that when the 
inmates have been involved in research projects on which they 
worked in partnership with professionals, morale has been higher 
and a sense of commitment has developed. 

Though the current inmate technicians have no permanent in- 
terest in their jobs, staff supervising them feel they perform better 
than workers on the outside. “They take less time, have a lower 
error rate, and a higher interest in the quality of their product.” 
The California corrections agency, however, still is resisting any 
attempt to use this inmate-manned unit as the central vehicle for 
all its data-processing operations. Observers of the program feel 
that, because of staff turnover, intermittent supervision, and a 
lack of training, there may be justification for the agency’s posi- 
tion, but contend that problems could be resolved with adminis- 
trative' support for extending the inmates’ responsibility. 

In addition to the Vacaville center, there are two other examples 
of inmates being trained to do data processing. In Indiana, an in- 
mate-manned tabulating department at the State reformatory per- 
forms all the statisticar reporting for the institution, including 
monthly and annual movement reports for the Division of Proba- 
tion, data processing for graduate students engaged in research at 

“ The first inmate technician, after he was paroled, passed a civil service 
examination (the State credited-his inmate experience) and was rehired by 
the center in a regular research capacity. He has since been discharged from 
parole and is working in an advanced research position with the State. The 
other two inmates, at the instigation of the professionals on the project, 
were hired by the Youth Studies Center at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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nearby universities, and special reports for the Board of Correc- 
tions and other State agencies.^- In Michigan at the State Prison in 
Jackson, inmates work as computer programers for the State 
Highway Departments^ 

The initiative for the Indiana program was taken by an inmate 
who was a college graduate experienced in the use of computersS^ 
In Michigan, the program was engineered by the State Highway 
Department. In both cases, formal screening procedures were 
instituted (intelligence, achievement and aptitude tests, and per- 
sonal interviews) , and a formal course of study was developed. 

At the Indiana Reformatory, the course is taught by inmates 
who have completed this training and have undergone a trial 
teaching period. Special classes have been created for custodial 
and civilian personnel, and training has been extended to the 
State prison and the girls’ school. In the latter both inmates ^ 
and staff attend class. 

As of January 1964, 90 inmates at the Indiana Reformatory 
had been given some training in electronic data processing. 
Fifteen had completed all three phases of the course and were 
awarded a data-processing certificate endorsed by the Central 
Indiana Chapter of the Data Processing Management Association. 
Four of the 15 who were paroled were employed at jobs in data 
processing, while two others were looking for work in the field. 

Observers of the inmate-manned center at the Reformatory 
report high morale among the inmates. The inmates function 
on the honor system, and only one disciplinary incident has oc- 
curred since the unit was established. There have been other 
problems connected with the program, however. Many inmates 
have failed the course because of difficulty with mathematics or 
an inability to comprehend the application of computers, and a 
review of some evaluative reports issued by the unit indicates a 
V lack of sophistication in research design and analysis. 

In contrast to the Indiana program, the course at the Jackson, 

“Information on the Indiana program comes from Joan Grant, loc. cit., pp. 
24-33. For additional published accounts, see “EDP Behind Prison Walls,” 
Business Automation (May 1962), pp. 34-36; “A Controlled Training En- 
vironment to Challenge the EDP Industry,” Data Processing Digest (1963), 
pp. 19-23; and David E. Van Buskirk, “Correctional Education Through Elec- 
■ tronic Data Processing,” American Journal of Corrections (January-Feb- 
ruary 1964), pp. 16-18. 

“ A brief description of this program appears in a mimeographed statement 
prepared by the staff at the State Prison in Jackson. 

“ He was later transferred to the State Prison to set up a data-processing 
system for all six of the State’s correctional institutions. After his parole 
he was appointed to the post of Assistant Director of Classification and Treat- 
ment in the Department of Corrections. 
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Michigan, prison is taught by instructors from computer manu- 
facturers, one of which helped the State Highway Department 
develop the course. The operations of the unit are supervised also 
by experienced civilians, a programer, and an assistant assigned 
by the State Highway Department. 

Statistics compiled in August 1962 revealed that of the original 
group of 22 who enrolled in the program in September 1961, 12 
were still with the unit, 5 were on parole, and 5 had dropped out. 
Of the 5 parolees, 2 were working as computer programers, 
and a third was being considered for such a position. 

The programs cited in this section indicate that inmates can 
be employed in data processing for correctional agencies. They 
also indicate that, while mathematical ability, intelligence, and 
statistical aptitude may be required to comprehend the work, 
years in school need not be a criterion. Of the original group of 
22 who v/ere trained at the prison in Jackson, for example, 20 
had had less than a 10th grade education, yet the average I.Q. 
was over 180. Statistics on the other programs probably would 
reveal similar findings. 

The Inmate as Investigator 

No formal program can be cited in which inmates are trained 
to engage in operational research for correctional agencies. On 
the other hand, there have been isolated cases of inmates engaging 
in individual research.^^ Currently the California correctional 
agency is experimenting with a project training inmates for new 
roles involving assessment and evaluation — ^but of programs out- 
side the correctional system. 

One of these isolated cases involved a female inmate at the 
Federal Women’s Prison who, on her own and without the knowl- 
edge of staff, undertook a study and prepared a report on the 
attitudes of her fellow prisoners toward treatment to support 
her contention that therapeutic services should be expanded.^® 
She, however, had prior training and experience. 

Another case was reported on at the Norco conference by 
the inmate who did the research.^"^ His research methods and 
findings warrant summarizing. 

In his report to the Norco conference, this inmate noted that 
he first became interested in undertaking a study of the attitudes 

“ In addition to the two examples cited in this section, a third is mentioned 
in the description of the program at the Draper Correctional Center, which 
appears in a subsequent section of this chapter, pp. 62 ff. 

“ This example appears in Joan Grant, loc. cit., p. 41. 

• "Dane Werner, “Measuring the "Motive,” Experiment in Culture Expand 
sion, op. cit., pp. 91-96. 
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of his fellow project members because of remarks made by a 
visiting parole officer to the effect that parolees have nothing to 
contribute to the community. In considering what contribution 
they could make, he decided that they were in a unique position 
to help the community examine the problem of crime and de- 
linquency. At the suggestion of a leading criminologist who was 
visiting the institution, he broached the possibility of undertaking 
research as his full-time institutional assignment. With adminis- 
'trative approval, he was appointed to the specially created position 
of Special Projects Research Clerk. 

He started with a series of questionnaires, from which he drew 
a profile of the men housed in his unit — their years of schooling, 
their criminal pattern, etc. 

I probed into how the men spent their leisure time. I faced 
them with the fact that the average man spent over 40 percent 
of his leisure time in front of the television set. I examined 
the racial distribution and discovered that, with the voluntary 
system of choosing which bed he would like to sleep in, the 
unit had formed “Harlems,” ghettos, and barrios. I drew 
together the similarities of the men that formed cliques and 
found that the program had social classes and a great deal 
of status could be gained by belonging to them. I implanted 
rumors among them and discovered their gossip chain. I 
discovered their attitudes toward the delinquent element 
among them. It was not long before I found that this was 
indeed a community.^® 

He next turned his attention to studying staff activities. 

I examined the staff log in which daily entries revealed the 
activities of the men as seen by the staff. I drew charts indi- 
cating the rate of entries as compared to influencing events 
within the community that might cause fluctuation. I deter- 
mined how some of the staff members had pet groups which 
seemed to be the subject of the lion’s share of their entries. 

I questioned them as to how they saw their own roles and 
was often met by expressions of indignation or fear that I, 
an inmate, should be in a position to ask such things. By the 
conclusion of my study I could determine, with a degree of 
accuracy, which staff members were functioning on an effec- 
tive level and, even though I did not reveal my findings until 
later, the statistics predicted that two of the staff members 
would leave the project.^® 

“This was the inmate, mentioned earlier, who undertook research for the 
Pine Hall Project. 

“ Dane Werner, “Measuring the Motive,” loc. cit., p. 92. 

^‘Ibid., pp. 93-94. 



He also undertook an experiment to test the difference in re- 
sponse to research undertaken by an inmate or by a member of 
the professional staff. Together with a staff researcher, he de- 
signed another series of questionnaires which they both distributed 
separately to inmates and staff. The results showed significant 
differences. On the questionnaires distributed by the inmate- 
researcher, there was an 80 percent return, compared with 31 
percent for those distributed by the staff researcher. On the 
other hand, only 10 percent of the staff responded to the 
inmate’s questionnaires, while there was a 100 percent response 
to the professional’s. 

Whatever questions may be raised about tho validity of his 
findings or his report, this inmate clearly demonstrated that he 
was able to acquire a fundamental grasp of techniques and con- 
cepts of applied research. His report also indicated that there 
are advantages and disadvantages in using inmates in research, 
suggesting the value of a collaborative approach. 

This is the direction California is now pursuing in its New 
Careers Development Project, operating out of the California 
Medical Facility at Vacaville. The purpose of this project is to 
train inmates and graduate students to work as “change and 
development teams.” Combining the skills of group work with 
those of research, teams are expected to assess social problems, 
stimulate action to meet them, and then evaluate and feed back 
information on the action taken to continue the process of change 
and development. 

Twenty-four inmates have been accepted for the project and 
8 are currently undergoing training, with 2 already released on 
parole. All have at least a high school education and 2 have had 
some exposure to college. Because the teams will be working in 
the community, their training and functions will be described 
in Part II of this report, but the theoretical basis of this project 
and the method of selecting the inmates relate to the issue of 
employing inmates in correctional research. 

The 24 inmates were selected on the basis of a plan developed 
by the project’s directors. Because the directors were interested in 
working with a group of young men who were not maximum-cus- 
tody cases and were likely to have an early parole, they contacted 
the State’s forestry and fire-fighting camps for possible candidates. 
They asked the inmates to nominate the person in their group-ther- 
apy sessions who seemed most suitable for the project. The di- 
rectors then did the final screening and selection. Criteria included 
willingness to participate, “commitment to personal rehabilitation, 
and a desire to help others”. 

The directors have used the group-therapy sessions as their 
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initial screening device because essentially they view the project 
as an- extension of group treatment. Apart from the services the 
teams are to render, the project is conceived as a rehabilitative 
device, similar to group treatment. The directors feel that : 

Learning, including yalue and attitude change, is most rapid, 
permanent, and usable when it is a vital function of some 
purposeful activity, game or system perceived by the learner 
as important to himself. . . . Learning is more effective when 
it results from the effort to find answers to self-initiated 
questions. . . . Learning to understand one’s self becomes a 
way of learning to understand others and to understand social 
phenomena in general. Self-knowledge is thus not an end in 
itself but a way of helping thi -individual develop a coherent 
and jpersonally satisfying world view.^i 

Group counseling sessions provide the forum for self-analysis 
and analysis of the problems that confront others as individuals 
and as members of the group. The qualities that come into play 
in group sessions are the same as those demanded of change and 
development teams, except that instead of focusing on a psycho- 
logical analysis of attitudes and behavior, the focus is broadened 
to a sociological analysis of the conditions shaping those attitudes 
to introduce change into the system. 

Given this set of assumptions and a bias toward using the 
product of a social problem in an examination of that problem, 
it follows that the project’s directors would be training their 
teams to conduct operational, research in correctional institutions 
— and, apparently, this has been one of their objectives. In a 
speech before a forestry camp workshop,22 the project’s originator 
presented a design for a camp program patterned after the thera^ 
peutic community, which called for the equivalent of change and 
development teams. These “self-study” teams, composed of staff 
and inmates, would be responsible for defining the institutional 
problems to be investigated, developing an appropriate plan of 
action, evaluating the operations of the plan, and feeding back 
information to the total community. At the same time, they were 
to assess their problems of working together as a team. 

So far, however, this design has not been implemented. Perhaps 
the State correctional agency is waiting for the outcome of the 
New Careers Development Project before experimenting with the 
use of inmates in assessing their own activities. There are indi- 

Douglas Grant, “Forestry Camps: Program Evaluation and New 
Program Trends,” a position paper prepared for the Forestry Camp Work- 
shop, sponsored by the Delinquency Study Project, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, November 1964, p. 21 (mimeographed). 

^Ibid., pp. 22-26. 
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cations that, should the agency decide to proceed ih this direction, 
it can expect to face strong opposition from line staff and insti- 
tutional administrators. The research clerk at the Pine Hall 
Project, for example, encountered such resistance. Correctional 
personnel will not welcome an evaluation of their work, especially 
by those over whom they have authority. Control over inmates 
is still given priority in most institutions. 

Even some advocates of participation question this extension of 
the inmate’s role. Trustworthiness, they feel, is essential when the 
inmate is operating on this level of responsibility, and they are 
not sure there is an infallible method for identifjdng those who 
can be trusted. They question the method of selection adopted by 
the New Careers Development Project on the grounds that inmates 
who emerge as the natural leaders in group-counseling sessions 
may not necessarily be those most committed to change and re- 
habilitation but, rather, those who are best able to “con” the 
system and manipulate others. 

The project’s directors are aware of this problem, but feel that 
the inmates’ loyalty and sense of commitment can be developed 
while they are undergoing training, through the project itself. 
One of the current trainees admitted his mam interest in partici- 
pating in the project initially was to avoid the “hard labor” 
characteristic of the forestry camp, but he was then unaware of 
the nature of the project and is now enthusiastic about it. Whether 
he and his fellow trainees are now “conning” the project or hon- 
estly identifying with it can only be determined by the work they 
produce. Their performance as trainees has been impressive, but 
the real test will come once they have been paroled and have 
worked in the community for some length of time. 

Inmates in Education 

The provision of educational services by inmates is not a new 
phenomenon, at least in adult institutions. WTiat is new is the 
interest in using them by design and not merely for expediency’s 
sake. The three examples described in this section show the 
variety of innovation that is occurring. 

State Prison of Southern Michigan 

At the maximum-security prison in Jackson, Michigan, an adult 
education program is being manned by inmate-instructors. The 
director and his four department heads are civilian, licensed 
teachers, but the rest of the staff are inmates. 

The interesting feature of this program is the training the 
inmate-instructors receive. For six weeks, seven hours a day, 
they are given formal classroom instruction by the professionals 



in teaching methods, including the use of audiovisual and pro^ 
gramed materials and, in general, concepts of learning drawn 
from educational psychology, measurement, and evaluation. At 
the end of this period, they are assigned to experienced inmate 
teachers for inservice training. As part of this training, they go 
through the course they are to teach and must successfully com- 
plete it before being given a classroom assignment. 

Basically, the inmate-instructors are self-selected, although 
there are certain criteria they must meet — an average I.Q. and 
a 10th to 12th grade achievement level. They are screened by the 
classification^ committee, the civilian teachers, and, most important 
of all, their inmate supervisors. 

The director feels that if their interest is engaged, a wide 
variety of people can qualify for this work. The one improvement 
he would like to see would be the addition of more civilian, pro- 
fessional teachers to work in teams with the inmate-instructors. 
He then would be able to offset the limitations of the nonprofes- 
sional — his linuted teaching skills and knowledge of the subject 

while capitalizing^ on his greater ability to communicate with the 
men. The professional, he feels, tends to direct his material toward 
the middle class person of average intelligence, a rarity in the 
prison setting. 



Fricot School 

The one example found of a program established with the stated 
purpose of exploring the therapeutic value of the teaching role 
again comes from California. From its experience in using inmates 
in the treatment process and the experience gained from experi- 
ments in education,23 the California Youth Authority has designed 
a prop*am calling for the use of older wards as teaching aides 
in an institution for younger wards.^^ The aides are to be selected 
from the population at one of the youthfuboffender institutions. 
They must be 17 to 20 years old, high school graduates, good 
custody risks with no history of “sexual misconduct or of arson,” 
and with at least four months more to serve. 

The program has recently begun with one aide who underwent 
training and is currently employed at the training school at 



For example, the Flint Youth Study’s experiments with using sixth 
gr^ers, including some whp are behavior problems, as helpers with kinder- 
garten youngsters. For a brief description, see Frank B. W. Hawkinshire, 
Training Needs for Offenders Working in Community Treatment Programs,’? 
ihx'perxment in Culture Expansion, op. cit. pp. 27-36. 

A program is taken from the Department of Youth 

Authority s Fifth Annual Report, The Status of Current Research in the 
California Ymth Authority, March 1965, pp. 8-9 (mimeographed), supple- 
mented by interviews with administrative staff of the Youth Authority 
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Fricot, where he is working with 12- and 13-year-old delinquents. 
In addition to assisting the teacher in the classroom by serving 
as a tutor, he also acts as an aide in the recreational program, 
officiating at games and helping to lead group activities. In gen- 
eral, he is expected to develop a positive, informal relationship 
with these younger offenders. Although his primary duties are 
those of a teaching aide, both through formal and on-the-job 
training, he is being groomed to serve as a general human services 
worker in the hope that eventually he may be employed as a group 
supervisor. 

Once other aides have been selected, the planned evaluation can 
be put into effect. This will include operational research plus 
comparative studies. Factors to be investigated will include the 
aides’ skills and performance in carrying out their duties, their 
ability to get along with staff, and the costs of employing them in 
this program as opposed to regular institutional treatment. There 
will also be a comparison made of the parole performance of those 
who are selected to become aides with those who are not, but are 
also eligible. 

Draper Correctional Center 

Possibly the most significant innovations in education in the 
institutional setting are occurring at the Draper Correctional 
Center, a medium-security facility for youthful offenders at 
Elmore, Alabama. This institution runs “the only full-time, self- 
instructional school in the country.” The inethod employed is 
“programed instruction.” 

From a manpower point of view, it is significant that the school 
is being conducted largely by nonprofessionals. While overall 
supervision and direction are provided by professionals, direct 
assistance to the students is offered by a team of inmates (the 
Service Corps) and a team of college students (the College Corps). 

The Service Corpsmen spend half the day as students taking 
courses in the school; the remainder of their time is devoted to 
their program assignments. A few perform clerical functions, 
one acts as librarian and another serves as a guide to visitors, 
but the majority of the seven act as “subject-matter counselors.” 
As such, they are expected to assist and manage the students in 
the classroom where their particular subject is being taught. They 
keep progress charts on their students, determine when they are 
ready to take tests in a particular course, help them with any 
problems that may come ap in understanding the material, and 

“John M. McKee, “Reinforcement Theory and the ‘Convict Culture.’” 
Experimental Project in Education ahd^Rehabilitation, Draper Correctional 
Center, Elmore, Ala., September 1964. ■ 
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assist in the designing of tests. These “counselors” are chosen on 
the basis of competence; they must already have completed the 
full curriculum in the particular subject area, must be interested 
in working as instructors, must be liked by the boys and command 
their respect (“be both physically strong and strong in character”). 

In addition, they must also be “free from adherence to the 
‘criminal code.’ ” 

The College Corpsmen are their first-level supervisors. They 
prepare S'Hd administer final tests, supervise the record system, 
manage tlfe educational materials stock, help Service Corpsmen 
analyze special learning problems, provide appropriate tutoring 
and curriculum assignments, and assist Service Corpsmen and 
other advanced students in the “college readiness” class with their 
studies. They work closely with the professional staff and serve 
as a link between them and the Service Corps. The College Corps- 
men^ submit weekly reports on their activities. Those who are 
receiving college credit for their work also have required reading. 

Usually there are two College Corpsmen in the school at any one 
time. 

Besides the corpsmen, other nonprofessionals are also rendering 
professional-level service. Of particular interest is the class of 
inmates who are being trained to become technical writers. Draper 
has recently started a vocational training program supported by 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. The vocational 
instructors hired for this program serve as the “subject matter 
specialists” for the technical writers, who are developing pro- 
gramed materials in the trade areas. 

The class is conducted by the chief programer, a professional 
with advanced training in education and psychology, who has 
developed programed materials for private industry. The students, 
who volunteer for this class, are selected on the basis of aptitude 
and achievement tests. They must show good verbal ability and 
be able to pass the California Achievement Test (high-^chool- 
equivalency) . ' ^ 

students are given formal classroom instruction plus on- 
the-job training. Each of the 12 inmates is assigned to a vocational 
instructor, whom he interviews two hours a day in order to learn 
the specifics of the subject he is to describe. He supplements this 
information by reading manuals and textbooks. The chief pro- 
gramer prepares him for this task by discussing with the class 
the general questions they should ask and charting a system for 
them by which the ii^ormation is organized and written on a 
step-by-step basis. Ability to use the diction^y and the typeviriter 
is essenti al. Besides learning the techniques of technical writing, 

John M. McKee, loc. cit, p. 8. 
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the students are also taught general concepts of educational 
psychology. 

While this phase of the educational program at Draper is too 
new to be evaluated, staff members have observed that the stu- 
dents’ competence has proved better than expected.^^ Lack of 
formal education has not interfered with their ability to compre- 
hend the material and, in fact, has been a boon to the teacher, 
because they have no vested interest in a particular theory which 
would make them resist the teacher’s interpretation of the material. 
Their training should equip these inmates for technical-level jobs 
in private industry, but 10 of the 12 students have set more 
’ advance^goals for themselves, with the thought that a college 
education will put them in a better competitive position for em- 
ployment. Although the average schooling of the group is 10th 
grade, the staff feels they are all college material. 

On the whole, the self-instructional school at Draper is con- 
sidered by correctional experts to be an advance in the field. Since 
the school was first established, for example, there has been 
approximately a 45 percent decrease in the number of disciplinary 
actions taken against inmates. 

Of 650 inmates at Draper, about 100 attend the self-instruc- 
tional school, with others on the waiting list. The average 
education-equivalence gain for the students has been three years 
in six months. Thirty boys have passed the California Achieve- 
ment Test; 10 have advanced to the college readiness class; and 
8 are on parole attending colleges, 5 through PACE (Program for 
Achievement of a College Education) scholarships supplied by 
Draper. On the other hand, there has also been a 7 percent 
dropout rate. 

Some people assert that the program’s success can be attributed 
to the advantages of programed learning over traditional methods. 
On the other hand, one expert observer has suggested that perhaps 
the program’s success is due less to its method of instruction than 
to the way in which it has been organized and developed.^ Its 
location makes it physically accessible to the inmates, its unique- 
ness makes them feel they are partners in an experimental venture, 
and the status of the Service Corps gives the inmates the feeling 



®^The one problem noted was attributed, not to the students, but to the 
vocational instructors, who would not or could not explain what they were 
doing in a systematic step-by-step manner. Some staff members felt that, 
because technical writers have no prior knowledge of the subject, they can 
empathize more with the students for whom they are writing than the voca- 
tional instructors can. 
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that they are responsible for the program’s outcome and have 
models toward which to aspire.^^ 

While the staff at Draper may give more weight to the value 
of programed instruction, they probably would agree that other 
factors are also important. They would be less enthusiastic about 
the Service Corps and more enthusiastic about the College Corps. 
In any case, however, as one pro^am official observed, if he had 
his choice he “probably would not use professional teachers in the 
role now being performed by inmates and college students,” al- 
though he would welcome more specialists on a consultative basis, 
particularly to develop an effective guidance program. 

The college students can serve as a bridge between the inmates 
and the professional staff. Since they are closer in age to the 
inmates and are not part of the official authority structure of 
the institution, they can relate more informally to the inmates, pro- 
viding a learning experience for both groups. While, in the past; 
not all proved successful in relating well to the inmates, staff feels 
that with improved methods of screening and orientation and a de- 
tailed job desi^, they now have the means to develop a corps of 
college students who can function as effective role models for the 
inmates. 

For these reasons and also as a recruitment device to attract 
more trained people to the correctional field, the program is 
expanding its use of college students. For the experimental voca- 
tional project, a cooperative program has been developed to enlist 
the aid of college students, particularly those majoring in educa-- 
tion and counseling, to help the professional staff in the areas 
of remediation, testing, job placement, guidance and counseling. 
There is also a proposal to use college students to administer an 
extension program to enable inmates who have not enrolled in the 
school to receive “academic, prevocational, and rehabilitative 
training,” while continuing' with their riegular work-detail 
assignments. 

There is no expansion of the Service Corps planned, however. 
The chief value of the Service Corps, one staff member observed, 
is that it provides an opportunity for inmates to be trained to 
assume responsibility. “When you get dow to it, they have always 
had something either done for them, to them, or against them.” 
They need to learn how to internalize controls, he felt. 

Unfortunately, however, they cannot always do this. When the 
self-instructional school was first established, for example, there 
was no College Corps, and there were incidents where some 
Service Corj^smen had to be relieved of their assignment because 

^ David S. Bushnell, “Literacy Training of Prison Inmates,” Experiment in 
Culture Expansion, op. cit., pp. 101-106. 
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they stole examinations or marked answers “correct” that were 
incorrect. A staff member reported : “Their loyalty was to their 
friends and to the inmate culture more than to 'their position as 
unofficial members of the project staff.” 

Now, through more careful selection and training, frequent 
meetings with the professional staff, and close supervision by the 
College Corps, staff feel they have adequate controls to keep the 
Service Corps functioning effectively. Turnover has been very 
small, and the fact that the cprpsmen are now being paid ($2.00 
a week) has given them an additional incentive to match up to 
staff’s expectations. 

When trust is assured, staff members believe, there can be 
special advantages in using inmates. For example, one inmate has 
been assigned tp work with the director of the teducational pro- 
gram, the warden (a sociologist), and a special research consultant 
on a study of the characteristics of the inmates at ^Draper. This 
inmate is helping to design the questionnaire and will do the inter- 
viewing. His associate staff feel that, because of his knowledge 
of the inmate culture and his ability to gain the ' confidence of 
and communicate with the men, he is making a significant contri- 
bution. On the other hand, they observe that he is an exceptional 
inmate. He has not had a criminal career, has had some college 
training,' plans to continue with his college education, and has 
been closely associated with program staff. While other inmates 
may also have the competence, they would be likely to distort the 
information because they would not identify with the goals of 
the project. 

Because of this loyalty issue, but at the same time wishing to 
capitalize on the advantages of using offenders. Draper is now 
proposing to involve its PACE students in its program. They 
would be used in research to follow up former prisoners and in 
education to supervise the progress of former Draper students 
who are continuing their programed instruction in the com- 
munity. It is expected that this part-time work would give 
them some financial help, contribute to the rehabilitation of other 
parolees, and, in the process of helping others, reinforce their 
own identification with positive goals. 

The dilemma Draper faces in the use of inmates in education 
is the same dilemma faced by any of the other institutions that 
are attempting to create new roles for inmates. Whether the 
interest is in involving them in treatment, research, or education, 
the problem is one of balancing increased responsibility on the 
one hand with assuring adequate control on the other. If partici- 
pation in the rehabilitative process can contribute to the inmates’ 
rehabilitation, then opportunity to assume responsibility should be 
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afforded them, regardless of whether their first loyalties, are to 
the inmate culture. By doing so, however, the institution faces the 
risk of having its program subverted. 

In attempting to restructure institutions into the, model of thera- 
peutic communities, correctional innovators are hoping to break ^ 
up the inmate culture and the “we-they” atmosphere that prevails. 
Yet they and others recognize that the very nature of institu^ 
tions poses enormous obstacles to developing a sense of community. 

, This is one of the reasons the current trend 'in corrections is 
to seek out alternatives to institutionalization. ' The move now is 
to place greater reliance on probation, on early release and after- 
care, and to develop new forms of community treatment. Part II 
of this report discusses the implications of this trend in terms of 
manpower needs and the creation of new roles for nonprofessionals. 
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